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If you should select your tires first and your 
car afterwards, you would not give andue attention 
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to the tire question. wal 

You would compare the different tires as carefully oe 

as you compare motor cars. You would find that all haust 

good tires are made of Para rubber and Sea Island mba 

cotton,for these are not patented products.’ » » BUT, ae 
you would also discover that the manufacturers of out. 

of tl 
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visit 

hosp’ 

employ a special process of toughening the rubber in his t 

order to make the Goodrich “White Tread” so won- ~~ 

derfully durable and that another secret process Sout 

immensely increases the strength and “shock-resisting” a 

power of the longs fibre, cotton fabric. tality 

You would find that the service tires give is a at 

matter of Record and that the Goodrich ten year record criti 

is convincing and conclusive. ee 

The more thoroughly you investigated tires,the less ee 

you would be willing to believe that “tires are all about plie 

alike” and that service is a matter of “luck”:- the most Jud 

expensive fallacy ever indulged in by the motorist. ‘teal 
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There was an acri- 
monious debate in 
the House on the 
26th concerning the customary appro- 
priation of $25,000 for the President’s 
traveling expenses. As the present fis- 
cal year’s appropriation has been ex- 
hausted, the committee proposed that the 
appropriation for the coming year be 
“immediately available.” On a point of 
order raised by Mr. Macon (Democrat), 
of Arkansas, these words were stricken 
out. Thereupon Mr. Tawney, chairman 
of the committee, attacked the Demo- 
crats, saying that they had urged the 
President to accept their invitation to 
visit their States, and after accepting his 
hospitality (on his special train, during 
his trip in the South), had turned about 
and criticised him in the House for 
spending money in traveling. “Is this 
Southern hospitality?” he asked. “Can 
there be a meaner man than he who in- 
vites another man to accept his hospi- 
tality, and then, when that man becomes 
his guest, turns around and kicks him 
because he accepted the invitation and 
criticises him, and in effect even charges 
him for his board?” Judge Bartlett, of 
Georgia, who entertained the President 
at his home in Macon, asked where 
board was charged, and Mr. Tawney re- 
plied that he thought it was in Georgia. 
Judge Bartlett said this was not true, 
also that he had paid fare on the Presi- 
dent’s train. Mr. Tawney then read a 
list of the thirty-six Democratic Senators 
and Representatives who had invited the 
President to visit their States, and of the 
Southern Representatives who had been 
guests of the President on the train. 
Answering a question, he admitted that 
the list had been given to him by the 


The President’s 
Traveling Expenses 





Survey of the World 


President’s secretary, Mr. 


Carpenter. 
Whereupon Mr. Hardwick, of Georgia, 
whose name was on the list, said that he 


had paid his fare for 56 miles. He ex- 
prest surprise that the secretary should 
have sent the list. He couldn’t believe 
that it had been done with the President’s 
consent. Mr. Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn, 
criticised the President for spending so 
much time away from Washington. 
On the following day the President 
made public this letter, which he had 
sent to Mr. Tawney: 


“My Dear Mr. Tawney: I am deeply 
grieved over the phase which the discussion 
of the appropriation for the traveling expenses 
of the President took yesterday. I think it 
is a legitimate argument in favor of such an 
appropriation that Congressmen and many 
others press the acceptance of invitations to 
visit their sections and districts, because the 
urgency of such requests indicates the opinion 
on the part of the people that one of the du- 
ties of the President is to visit the people in 
their homes. 

“But the intimation or suggestion that the 
acceptance by Congressmen of the President's 
invitation to travel on the train with him in 
their respective districts or States was a rea- 
son why they should not vote their free opin- 
ion on the question of such an appropriation 
is to me a most painful one. In traveling 
upon the train they were not receiving my 
hospitality—they were only making a little 
more elaborate the cordial welcome they as 
Representatives of their districts wished to 
give. 

“The feature of the discussion yesterday 
which was especially distressing to me was a 
suggested reflection on Southern hospitality. 
The intimation that somewhere in the South 
board was charged has no foundation in fact, 
and I never heard it intimated until I saw it 
in this morning’s paper. In all my experi- 





ence, and I have enjoyed the hospitality of 
many sections and countries of the world. I 
never had a more cordial, generous, open, and 
lavish welcome than I had in the Southern 
States during my trip, and the slightest hint 
that puts me in the attitude of a critic of that 
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hospitality gives me great pain. I am going 
to take the liberty of making this letter to you 
public. Very sincerely yours, 
“WittraAm H. Tarr.” 

Mr. Tawney published a statement say- 
ing he had never reflected upon the pro- 
verbial hospitality of the South, and that 
with respect to the charge for board his 
remarks had been incorrectly reported. 
On the same day Secretary Carpenter 
resigned and was at once appointed 
Minister to Morocco. The President 
said his secretary had asked to be re- 
lieved because his duties were affecting 
his health. Mr. Carpenter had been Mr. 
Taft’s secretary for twelve years, begin- 
ning in the Philippines, and the Presi- 
dent had frequently exprest appreciation 
of his services. As the appropriation 
will not be available until July 1, the 
President until that date will pay his 
traveling expenses out of his own 
pocket. It is estimated that they will 
exceed $5,000. He traveled on the 29th 
to New York, where he reviewed the 
Decoration Day parade. He expects to 
attend the Bryn Mawr commencement 
on June 2, the commencement at. the 
Ohio Northern University on the 3d, the 
commencements of two colleges in Penn- 
sylvania on the 18th, the Yale exercises 
a few days later, and the meeting of the 
League of Republican Clubs in New 
York on the 24th. The commercial 
organizations of Augusta, Ga., exprest 
to him by telegraph their desire to con- 
tribute $5,000 to meet the deficiency in 
the appropriation. 





Glenn H. Curtiss, of 
Hammondsport, N. 
Y., flying from Al- 
bany to New York City on the 2oth, 
made what is in some respects a new 
record for aeroplanes of the biplane type. 
Starting from the tide flats of Van Rens- 
selaer Island, Albany, at 7:03 a. m., he 
rose to the hight of about 1,000 feet and 
remained at nearly this elevation for 40 
miles. Swinging over the Catskill Moun- 
tains, his elevation at one time was about 
5,000 feet. Later, he was within 4o feet 
of the surface of the Hudson River. In 
the neighborhood of Storm King Moun- 
tain, near West Point, he encountered 
eddies and gusts of wind which made the 
flight perilous, severely testing the ma- 


Flying from Albany 
to New York 


chine and his skill. His first stop, to 
obtain gasoline, was.made near Poug)- 
keepsie, where he remained for a litiie 
more than an hour. His second stop w:s 
at 214th street, New York City. Tie 
had then traveled 137 miles and had 
really finished his journey, for the terms 
accompanying the offer of a prize of 
$10,000 by the New York World were 
that the flight should be from one city to 
the other, two landings being allowed in 
the course of it. He stopped at 214th 
street for oil, and, after resting for an 
hour, he rose in the air again and passed 
southward over the city, at times being 
1,000 feet above it, landing on Govern- 
or’s Island, in the harbor, at noon. His 
flying time for the entire distance of 150 
miles had been only two hours and forty- 
six minutes, or an average of a little 
more than 54 miles an hour. The aver- 
age for the fastest railway train between 
the two points is less than 50 miles. Cur- 
tiss’s machine is the smallest biplane ever 
used for such a flight, measuring 30 feet 
by 30, with planes 44 feet wide and 4} 
feet apart. He used a propeller having 
a driving power of 350 pounds, and an 
engine of 50 horse power. This flight 
makes a new record for speed over so 
long a course. It is exceeded in dis- 
tance only by Louis Paulhan’s recent 
flight from London to Manchester, 185 
miles, but that flight was really in two 
parts, with a whole night of rest lying 
between them, and the average speed 
was less than 45 miles an hour. 


& 

Additional confes- 
sions relating to thie 
purchase of votes 
for the election of United States Senator 
Lorimer, of Illinois, were made last 
week, and the number of legislators in- 
dicted was increased by four. All this 
was due to an inquiry concerning thie 
award of a contract for supplying furni- 
ture to be used by the Legislature. The 
lowest bidder was unsuccessful, and it 
was suspected that bribery had deter- 
mined the choice of his winning com- 
petitor. Senator D. W. Holstlaw (Demo- 
crat), of Iuka, a director of four banks, 
who had been a member of the commit- 
tee that awarded the contract, was in- 
dicted at Springfield, on the 27th, for 


Bribery in the 
Illinois Legislature 
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perjury, because of his testimony before 


a grand jury. He had just returned 
from Baltimore, where, as a delegate 
from Illinois, he had attended a church 
missionary convention. On the follow- 
ing day he confessed not only that he 
was to receive $1,500 for his action con- 
cerning the furniture contract, but also 
that Senator John Broderick (Demo- 
crat), of Chicago, had hired him for 
$2,500 to vote for Lorimer, and that he 
had received $700 at the end of the ses- 
sion as his share of the “jackpot,” or 
corruption fund, mentioned by White, 
Link and Beckemeyer, the legislators 
who confessed four weeks ago. Where- 
upon Broderick was indicted, and with 
him Senator S. C. Pemberton (Repub- 
lican), of Oakland, and Representative 
Joseph S. Clark (Democrat), of Van- 
dalia, who are accused because of their 
connection with the furniture contract. 
The agent of the successful bidder, a 
Chicago manufacturing corporation, had 
confessed to the grand jury. Immunity 
was granted to Senator Holstlaw. One 
of those indicted four weeks ago is Lee 


CURTISS STARTING FROM POUGHKE EPSIE AT 8.22 A. M., SUNDAY, MAY 29. 








O’Neil Browne, leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority in the House. It is 
charged that he hired Link, Beckemeyer 
and White to vote for Lorimer, When 
his case was taken up in court, at Chi- 
cago, last week, his counsel sought to 
defend him by asserting that the pur- 
chase of a legislator’s vote for a Sena- 
torial candidate was not a crime against 
the State of Illinois, because in so voting 
a legislator acted as an officer of the 
United States. If the sale of his vote 
was a criminal offense, he insisted, it 
could be considered only by a Federal 
court. While Holstlaw was confess- 
ing to the grand jury, on the 28th, Sen- 
ator Lorimer, in Washington, was de- 
fending himself in a long speech which 
he read from manuscript. He denounced 
all the confessions, and all the published 
accounts of them, as lies and forgeries. 
A large part of the speech was an attack 
upon the Chicago Tribune; which print- 
ed the first confession, and which, he 
asserted, sought in this way to destroy 
a new bank which he was organizing. 
He desired to “hurl the malicious, heart- 
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less and satanic lie back into the foul 
mouth that uttered it.” Not a dollar, he 
declared, had been paid to any man for a 
vote in his favor. The Tribune and the 
Newspaper Trust had attacked him sim- 
ply because he would not submit to their 
dictation. Governor Deneen, Senator 
Hopkins and Mayor Busse, he added, 
had formed ‘“‘a misfit combination” to 
conspire against him. He asked for an 
investigation, and probably one will be 
made by the Committee on Elections. 


as 


Confession at the At Ty f gs last 

ia] week, o ecretary 
so sphinpea ge Heike, Cashier Ben- 
dernagel, Superintendent Gerbracht and 
three of their subordinates in the service 
of the Sugar Trust, for defrauding the 
Government, the defendants were sur- 
prised by the appearance on the witness 
stand of Oliver Spitzer, recently found 
guilty and sent to the penitentiary at At- 
lanta. Spitzer was the Trust’s dock su- 
perintendent at the great refinery in Wil- 
liamsburgh, and had been employed by 
the Trust for twenty-nine years. Hav- 
ing served a few months of his two 


years’ sentence, he was so tormented by 
his conscience that he decided to confess. 
He says he did not expect a pardon. 
President Taft gave him one, however, 


four days before he testified. On the 
witness stand he said that the cheating in 
weights had been going on since 1894. 
At first bags of lead were used, then 
packages of paper, and finally the steel 
springs which the Government’s detect- 
ives found. He himself had invented 
this last method of falsifying the 
weights ;-he had bored the holes in the 
seventeen weighing machines, had 
bought the springs and had devised a 
red light alarm to warn the employees 
when a Government officer was ap- 
proaching. But he insisted that no su- 
perior officer had directed or instructed 
him to cheat; he had merely followed a 
prevailing custom on the docks. He did 
point toward the late H. O. Havemeyer, 
president of the Trust, however, when he 
testified that at first he had declined to 
confess because confession would have 
“taken him into a cemetery.” He admit- 
ted that in this remark he referred to 
Mr. Havemeyer. Gerbracht and Ben- 
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dernagel, he said, had increased the 
wages of the employees who assisted in 
the cheating. By Spitzer and other w it- 
nesses, and by Heike’s letters, it was 
shown that both the correct weights and 
the fraudulent weights were used in ‘he 
Trust’s office, the first for paying ship- 
pers and for refining, and the second {or 
the payment of tariff duties. There was 
evidence that Secretary Heike was fully 
informed as to the differing weights, and 
that allowance for the cheating was 
made in balancing the books. After 
Spitzer had testified, three of the defend- 
ants—Harry W. Walker, assistant dock 
superintendent, and Jean M. Voelker 
and James F. Halligan, checkers who 
had used the steel springs—gave up the 
fight and pleaded guilty. 


& 


At the beginning of the 
present week, the revolu- 
tionists at Bluefields 
were completely surrounded by the Gov- 
ernment forces. The steamship “Venus” 
landed 500 soldiers a few miles away, 
and on the 27th the Bluff, four miles 
from the city, with the custom house sit- 
uated there, was captured by assault. 
For two days there was hard fighting on 
land. in the rear of the city, where the 
revolutionists repelled the Government's 
army. American gunners were very 
prominent in the defense, and it is said 
that 250 of the Madriz soldiers were 
killed by the machine guns. After the 
loss of the Bluff, however, an impression 
prevailed that Estrada must soon sur- 
render. Having been forbidden by the 
United States to bombard the city, the 
Madriz gunboats could not assist the land 
forces. Our Government speedily took 
measures to protect American residents. 
The “Prairie,” at Philadelphia, started 
for Nicaragua, and will land about 500 
marines at Bluefields. Owing to disclos- 
ures concerning the departure of thic 
“Venus” from New Orleans, some pre- 
dict that our Government will intervene 
and insist upon a new election. Publica- 
tion of the correspondence between 
President Madriz and his representatives 
in this country shows that the authoritics 
at New Orleans were intentionally misle¢ 
concerning the mission of the steamship 
and the character of her cargo.— Alto 


Nicaragua’s 
Revolutionists 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF KING EDWARD VII. 


e photograph shows the Royal Horse Guards, First and Second Life Guards marching to Westminster 
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the offer of mediation was accepted by 
Ecuador and Peru, both countries have 
continued to prepare for war. It is re- 
ported that, in accepting the offer, Ecua- 
dor imposed conditions which Peru re- 
jected. President Taft intends to 
visit the Isthmus and inspect the canal in 
the latter part of November next. Work 
at Culebra has been delayed because 
2,000,000 yards of material are sliding 
back into the cut. 


Th ; A severe blow has been 
e Prussian - 
Franchise Bill dealt to the prestige of 
the German Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, in the with- 
drawal of the bill for the reform of 
the Prussian electoral system. The bill 
excited the furious resentment of the So- 
cial Democrats and other radical parties 
because it failed to grant them anything 
like equality of representation in pro- 
portion to their numbers. They began 
to agitate against it by means of mass 
meetings and street demonstrations in 


all the large cities of the empire 
which not infrequently resulted in con- 
flicts with the police. On the other 
hand, the bill when it was sent to 
the Upper House was amended in such 
a way as to make it still more con- 
servative. The Chancellor in withdra 
ing it stated that a continuance of the 
bitter agitation against the election sys- 
tem was most likely to continue until the 
Government submitted new legislation 
representing an endeavor to carry out 
the Kaiser’s promise made in the speech 
from the throne. 


It is apparent that the 
Near East has of late 
taken the place of the Far 
East as the scene of international in- 
trigue. Germany is insisting as strenu- 
ously on the “open door” in Persia as 
we did in Manchuria. The German am- 
bassadors in London and St. Petersburg 
have protested recently against the re- 
fusal of Great Britain and Russia to 


Persia as a 
Storm-Center 
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THE BODY OF EDWARD VII LYING IN STATE IN THE THRONE ROOM OF BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE: 
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allow Persia to avail herself of any for- 
eigen capital for the development of the 
country and the strengthening of the 
Government. The German bank at Te- 
heran stands ready to loan money to the 
Persian Government at lower rates than 
the Russians are furnishing it for, and 
the German company which has the 
franchise for the railroad thru Asiatic 
Turkey is anxious to get an outlet on the 
Persian Gulf. There are rumors that 
American capital is to be used for the 
completion of this railroad. Its impor- 
tance lies in the fact that it will provide 


for the first time a land route to India. 


This project was a double menace to 
the interests of Great Britain; it would 
deprive the British steamship lines of a 
large part of their trade and it would 
break the monopoly of the Mediterranean 
route, which England has secured at 
so great a cost. German influence was 
dominant in Constantinople in the days 
of Abdul Hamid. The Kaiser always 
posed as the friend of the Sultan, and 
German officers drilled the troops which 
conquered Greece. When the Young 
Turks came into power it was supposed 
that Germany had been eliminated from 
the Near Eastern problem, but it appears 
to have been merely eclipsed. The Ger- 
man Government has now apparently 
convinced the Porte that Turkish as well 
as German interests are threatened by 
the Anglo-Russian dominance in Persia 
and the two countries seem to be now 
working together to break it up. It is 
reported that the Turkish Ministry has 
changed the route of the projected rail- 
road to Bagdad, the German concession, 
so that it will not go to either Alexan- 
dretta or Aleppo, but go eastward from 
Adana, the scene of the recent massacres, 
by a northerly and inland route. Still, 
it cannot become a route for thru traffic 
unless it can get an outlet on the Persian 
Gulf or be carried on to India. In either 
case it would have to pass thru that part 
of Persia which has been defined by the 
Anglo-Russian convention as within the 
British sphere of influence. In the mean- 
time the British merchants on the Gulf 
are complaining that their trade is being 
ruined thru the inability of the Persian 
Government to maintain order in the 
southern part of the country. At the 
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ports; which two years ago amounted 
to $7,500,000, have fallen to half that. 
The caravans into the interior have to 
pay an extortionate tribute to the 
tribal chiefs and are often robbed be- 
sides of all their goods: The British 
merchants are anxious to have their 
Government interfere in the south as 
Russia has in the north. If their de- 
mands are complied with it will mean ul- 
timately the destruction of Persian au- 
tonomy and the division of that country 
between the two Powers, which is obvi- 
ously what Germany fears. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the Meso- 
potamian irrigation scheme. An English 
company proposes to restore several mil- 
lion acres of the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
to its former fertility, but this plan is 
necessarily dependent upon the comple- 
tion of the Bagdad railroad or some sub- 
stitute for it. 


& 


Ex-President Roosevelt 
was given the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws 
from Cambridge University on May 26. 
After the Latin eulogy by the public 
orator and the conferring of the degree 
by the Vice-Chancellor, Canon Mason, 
Master of Pembroke College, the stu- 
dents lowered from the gallery a Teddy 
bear and were highly amused when Dr. 
Roosevelt reached up and patted it on 
the head. The conflict between the 
Irish factions, the Nationalists led by 
John Redmond and the United Irish 
League by William O’Brien, has reached 
the fighting pitch. At Newmarket the 
O’Brienites attempted to break up a 
meeting of the Redmond party, and an 
all-day riot ensued, in which bottles, 
stones and revolvers were the weapons. 
Many buildings were burned, and one 
man was killed and several injured. 
It is regarded as practically settled that 
Lord Kitchener will be the next Viceroy 
of India. The Radicals, who have for 
a short time had control of the Danish 
Government, were defeated in the elec- 
tions of May 20, and the Cabinet of 
Premier Zahle will resign as soon as the 
King returns from London. The Radi- 
cals in the recent election advocated a 
reorganization of the National Diet and 
a repeal of the defense act of 1909.—— 


Foreign Notes 
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EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TALKING TO KAISER WILHELM DURING THE MANEUVERS AT 
BERLIN. 


A submarine disaster even more serious 
than that which occurred in Japan not 
long ago was the sinking of the French 
submarine “Pluviose,” when maneuver- 
ing near Calais. It was run over, while 
partially submerged, by a Channel 
steamer two miles out from the harbor. 
It sank immediately in 30 fathoms of 
water, and it was impossible to raise it 
for some days. The. three officers and 
twenty-four men imprisoned in it per- 
ished thru suffocation or drowning. 
The French courts, alarmed at the in- 
crease of crime, have adopted more 
severe measures. Heavy penalties are 
being enforced for financial offenses, 
and the guillotine has been re-established 
as a penalty for murder. Three men 
were guillotined in France and Algeria 
on May 24, before crowds of spectators. 
In Madrid the accidental explosion 
of a bomb killed the anarchist who was 
carrying it for the purpose of assassin- 
ating King Alfonso on his return from 
London. It is reported that the plot in- 
cluded also the assassination of King 
Manuel of Portugal. Since the Cre- 


tans continue their agitation for annexa- 
tion to Greece, the protecting Powers 
have under consideration the reinstate- 
ment of the garrison of foreign troops, 
or, as an alternative, the abandonment 
of the island to the Turkish Government, 
to establish its authority as best it may. 
France and Great Britain have proposed 
to the other protecting Powers, Russia 
and Italy, that the Cretans be required to 
admit Mohammedan deputies to the 
Cretan Assembly. Recently when the 
Mohammedan deputies protested against 
the action of the Assembly in swearing 
allegiance to the King of the Hellenes, 
they were insulted and expelled—— 
Prof. Robert Koch died at Baden-Baden 
on May 27, of heart disease, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. He was the 
foremost of contemporary bacteriolo- 
gists, and received in 1905 the Nobel 
Prize for his discoveries. To his re- 
searches we largely owe our knowledge 
of the facts that some of the most fatal 
diseases that afflict mankind are due to 
germs, and that the injurious effects of 
these may be counteracted by antitoxins. 








Man’s Best Friend 
First prize. W H. Stone, Waltham, Mass. 














Chums 


Jessie M. Harb, 
Portland, Ind. 











Jackie is Thirsty - 
Mrs. Emily H. Terry, Bennington, Vt. 











Chop Suey 
E, M. Boult and B. Stevens, Pomfret, Conn. 




















Trump 
E. M. Boult and B. Stevens, Pomfret, Conn. 





























One Touch of Nature 


Second prize. E. M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 








MacGregor 
E. M. Boult and B. Stevens, Pomfret, Conn. 
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Ann Gora 
E. Homn,, Media, Pa 














Mrs. M. A. Hubbard, Chittenango, N. Y. 


A Basket Full 
Mrs. G. M. Dodds, Pasadena, Cal. 
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White and Black 
E. M. Boult and B. Stevens, Pomfret, Conn. 















































Black Beauty 
New York Camera Exchange. 





















































A Joy Ride 
L. C. Lincoln, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





























Combined Harvester in Action 








A. E. Grouewald, Pendleton, Ore. 
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Resting in the Orchard 
Oliver Stone, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Knee Deep in Daisies 
Third Prize. Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet, Vt. 
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On the Slopes of Catalina Island 
Mrs. G. M. Dodds, Pasadena, Cal. 
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Facing the Camera 
Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet, Vt. 
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Prospective Sausages on Hillside Farm 
Lewis A. Hill, Leechburg, Pa. 


Chantecler and His Harem 
Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet, Vt. 
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Almost Happy Days 
Ruth Harger, Abilene, Kans, F. L. Moore, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Fisherman’s Luck 
Frank H. Cloyes, Waltham, Mass. 











Not Yet in Cold Storage Young Leopards at Mt. Silmdee 


Mrs. W. W. Cook, West Brattleboro, Vt. South Africa 
Frances W. Bates, Garden City, Kans. 
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My Old Pet Hen : Smallest of the Antelope Tribe, 7 
A. M. Aldri . Vv " t. Silmdee, So. Africa. 
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The Grand Old Parties 
Armand Tibbitts, Waukesha, Wis. 








The Judge on the Bench Our Tame Chipmunk 
Thomas R. Hughes, New York. Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet, Vt. 








Somebody’s Coming Bunnies 
Orestes Newcomb, St. Leo, Fla. { R. W. Churchill, Limerick, Me. 




















The Flight of the Laughing Gulls 
Herbert K. Job, West Haven, Conn 
The Laughing Gulls Along Shore 

Herbert K. Job, West Haven, Conn 



































For an Album 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


{I have before me an album for which Whittier wrote upon its first page these dedi- 
catory lines fifty-seven years ago. They were written for a young lady, a neighbor and dis- 
tant relative of the poet, and they have never appeared in print.—S. T. Pickarp.] 


LIKE a virgin heart, unwrit 

By the pen of passion yet 

By familiar touch or look, 
Unprofanéd lies thy book. 

What shall fill the spotless pages? 
Lover’s vows or thoughts of sages? 
Shall it Friendship’s altar prove, 
Or the burning shrine of Love? 


Human Love, I give thee warning, 
Is the shadow of the Morning 

On the meadow, on the water, 
Ever growing short and shorter, 
Narrowing in the sun, and gone 


Ere the weary noon comes on. 
Human Friendship is the shadow 
Of the Evening on the meadow, 
Ever deepening, ever growing, 
While the sun is downward going, 
Till o’er all the rosy light 

Flow the silent waves of night. 


Love of God is more than these— 
Shade of Eden’s holy trees— 
Palms the storm has never tossed, 
Sacred shelter never lost. 
In thy Duty’s little round, 
Seek it while it may be found, 
While thy path of life is wet 
With the dews of morning yet, 
Ere the night of death shall fall 
And the darkness cover all! 

J. G. 


Amessury, 16th 3d mo. 1853. 





Vacation Experiences 


[There is opportunity for an interminable triple debate on the question of which is the 
most enjoyable: (a) to look forward to a vacation; (b) to be having one, or (c) to tell 


about it afterward. 


It depends on circumstances and still more on temperament. 


At any 


rate category (c) is not to be despised as is evidenced by the generous response to our re- 


quest for vacation stories. 


We hope that all of our readers who have not sent us their 


experiences‘ will have such enjoyable vacations this summer that they will be moved to share 


their pleasure with the rest of THe INDEPENDENT circle next year. 
big camp fire around which all our readers are seated on folding stools, boxes, 


We may imagine a very 
wagon 


seats, logs, blankets and the solid earth, in attitudes graceful or comfortable, or both, or 


neither, while “That reminds me” comes spontaneously from each one in the ring. 


That 


is the spirit in which we would wish these frankly personal letters to be read. If our 
subscribers do not like this sort of “amateur night” vacation number they should stop writ- 


ing to us that they do like it. 


Then we will hire some professional writer to take a vaca- 


tion and narrate it in the usual professional way.—Ep1Tor.] 


Vacations on the Instalment Plan. 


When I have seen the call for vacation let- 
ters in years past, I have thought with regret 
that I certainly could not write on that sub- 
ject, because I had never taken a vacation. 
For over twenty-five years I have lived in the 
same spot, brought up a large family, made 
butter, many thousand pounds in all, and 
helped as I could with any farm work in 
progress. Leaving my work to seek rest and 
change elsewhere, was not to be thought of. 

However, as I suppose I am not very dif- 
ferent from other people, and as all seem to 
agree that one must have vacations to keep 
refreshed in mind and body and so fit for 
work, I began to wonder if I could have had 
some “unbeknownst,” as it were. Then it 
came to me as by an inspiration. I had been 
taking my vacations on the instalment plan, 
and that is why life has always seemed so 
fresh and interesting. 

The instalments have been of all kinds and 
lengths, and taken at all sorts of times and 
seasons. I am not sure that an account of 
them would be of use or interest to any one 
else, but possibly it would. 

The first, last and most frequent escape 
from the cares and worries of every-day life 
came thru reading. I cannot remember when 
I did not read. Since I have been keeping 
house, nearly every evening when I was well 
and the family alone, I have read aloud. To 
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give one’s self up to Scott, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Bayard Taylor and their like, is to 
travel farther from a rocky New England 
farm than one could get in any other way. 
Gibbon, Froude and Lamb rocked the babies 


with me. The news of the day, The Youth's 
Companion and THe INDEPENDENT, usually go 
to the table with me, and are shared with the 
others in bits, till I can lean back and finish 
the “nooning” with a short story or article. 

Of longer duration and at longer intervals, 
I have taken quite a different vacation. It 
might not appear like one to the casual ob 
server, but that is what it was. To leave the 
work-a-day part of the house and stay for 
days in the “other room,” where the few best 
things are, the prettiest pictures, and the 
bookcase behind the door; nothing to do but 
lie still and be waited on, and look at the new 
treasure beside one—and no one but the maker 
ever found painting or sculpture so charming 
—is surely rest and change. So long a rest. 
and so great a change, that the first return to 
ordinary life seems like coming back from 4 
far country, and the rooms have a strangely 
odd and unfamiliar look. 

Perhaps, too, it would not seem like a v* 
cation to every one, to work for a few mil 
utes in the kitchen garden; but it does 1 
me. I am convinced that many of my ances 
tors must have been gardeners. Why el 
should it give me such pleasure to watch and 
tend the growing things; such delight to s¢ 
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VACATION 


currants and blackberries bending under their 
loads; such solid satisfaction to carry my 
trophies in to supply the table? Even when 
there is no time to work among the plants a 
few minutes’ walk thru the garden before 
dark is a great comfort. 

Then there are the instalments that come in 
the time of greatest stress of farm work— 
haying time. They come in the shape of rid- 
ing the horse-rake. I never longed to ride 
horse back, but I feel an enjoyable exhilara- 
tion as I mount my wheel and roll away. A 
professional pride in the work, too, is part oi 
the pleasure; it has always been my work, and 
no one else can do it quite so satisfactorily. 
But the real vacation part consists in the much 
prized hour or two that I have all to myself; 
nothing to break in upon my thoughts; leis- 
ure to take my fill of the beautiful landscape 
spread out before me; often to watch the 
showers go circling past to north or south. I 
have counted five or six in sight at once. All 
these, blended with the scent of clover and 
notes of birds and the ever-changing forms of 
summer clouds against their deep blue back- 
ground, give a refreshment to the soul that 
goes deep and lasts long. 

I am afraid my- story is growing too long, 
so I will only mention the flower-hunting ram- 
bles taken with the children as they grew old 
enough, the long drives across the beautiful 
country when the time came that they must 
be carried “away to school,” and brought home 
again, and the delightful visits to those who 
have set up household altars for themselves. 


EXPERIENCES 
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In fact, as I look back over my life it seems 
too full of pleasant change and restful in- 
tervals to need any set and planned vacation. 

A. 


E. P. 


MAINE. 


& 
How We Climbed Evans. 


We were women in the thirties but our souls 
were young as we set forth that August after- 
noon in quest of adventure. My companions 
were seasoned mountain climbers with many 
peaks to their credit. The boulder fields of 
Long’s and the glacier heights of the Arap- 
ahoes were to them twice-told tales. As for 
me, I could rough it with any one. We had 
all been in camp in Platte Canyon, so from 
there we made our start. Our goal was Mount 
Evans, 14,321 feet high. We obeyed the moun- 
tain dictum as to dress, the rucksacks were on 
our backs and our blankets, army style, over 
our shoulders. 

It was 4 p. m. when we began our journey 
up Elk Creek. The hot sun beat down into 
the canyon and made our twenty pound packs 
weigh untold tons. Till the shadows began to 
lengthen on the hillside, we walked leisurely 
enjoying the wild flowers and fruit and the 
music of the creek’s waters. Moonlight found 
us enjoying keenly the cool breezes which came 
down the canyon. The packs had lightened 
and our steps had quickened. Here and there 
in more open spots in the canyon we passed 
a ranch and unwittingly stirred up the dogs 
on guard. We had been seeking the home of 














THE THREE TRAMPS. 
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one, Dean, a whilom guide. When we dared 
to face the yelping dogs we gleaned facts for 
the way at the ranches passed. Eleven o’clock 
found us still below the Dean ranch, 
so we determined to camp for the 
night. Between the road and the 
creek we built our fire and cooked 
our supper of bacon, tea, bread and 
cheese. Around the blazing fire we 
curled up for the night. Even with 
a pair of woolen blankets and a con- 
tinuous fire we were none too warm. 
The coyotes’ distant howl was the 
“4 Only disturbing sound that night. By 
, dawn we had breakfasted and were 
wey nu again ascending the canyon. At the 
iy Dean ranch we received advice for 
the surest mountain trail. Evans 
loomed before us with snow filling its great 
crevasses. We set forth jubilantly and all day 
climbed steadily upward. After the first few 
miles no trail was found so it was little won- 
der that in the tall timber and deadwood we 
should go age When at last we emerged 
on a swampy plateau short of timber line we 
found ourselves about four miles north of 
Evans. It was 4 p. m., rain was falling and 
the wind rising. Safety lay in getting down 
to the nearest habitation for the night and 
making another attempt next day. For four 
hours we plunged down the rough mountain 
side and at last reached a small ranch. We 
begged leave to sleep in the barn but were 
offered the tiny attic of the cottage. It was 
the only available dry spot as rain was falling 
heavily. We munched bread and cheese and 
rolled up in our blankets on the board floor. 
We had done about twenty-five miles of moun- 
tain work that day, so it was little wonder that 
we slept like the dead. Once again we were 
on our way by dawn, but this time down the 
canyon to the guide’s ranch. There we rested 
until he made all arrangements to accompany 
us. That afternoon we drove by another and 
more circuitous way over an almost obliterated 
road to a sheltered spot at the foot of Evans. 
There we spent the night sleeping warmly in 
our blankets by the great camp fire. 
We were stirring betimes next morning. 
Breakfast over and the horses hobbled, with 
chocolate and raisins in our pockets we began 
the climb. It was rough going. Marshy pla- 
teaus, willows, fallen timber, ice, snow and 
mountain streams were inevitable. As we 
were on that side of the mountain where there 
is no definite trail it took us till high noon,to 
make the top. Great was our reward. There 
spread before us were snow-capped peaks by 
the hundred. Gray’s and James’s, Long’s and 
the Arapahoes, Pike’s and the Ten Mile Range, 
all awed us into silence. The keen winds cut 
thru us. As we reached timber-line a sudden 
mountain storm broke over us. Despite the 
heavy thunder and lightning we sought shelter 
in the pines. As the mercury fell the rain be- 
came sleet and then snow which carpeted the 
mountain side. The storm spent we plunged 
downward. The first patch of tall willows 
drenched us to the skin, so we elected a more 
roundabout way home. This proved fatal, 
for our guide, driven from his customary 








‘dependently of volition. 
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haunts, lost himself and us in the storm-s\ pt 
hills. For hours the valleys and hills, he 
close timber and dead wood, the swollen cré ‘ks 
and marshy ground knew us intimately. We 
walked and climbed steadily until at 7 p. m. 
good fortune brought us into the valley wi:cre 
our camp lay. For hours we had walke: as 
mere automatons and feet and legs moved in- 
The horses hitc'ied, 
we wrapped ourselves in every available dry 
thing and set out for the ranch. Here we ate 
like wolves before divesting ourselves of the 
wet things and crawling into comfortable beds, 
By sun-up we were again on the road. This 
time we sought an indistinct trail over Green 
Mountain and down Slaughter House Gulch, 
reaching Platte Canyon four miles below camp. 
Here were warmth and cheer and a good din- 
ner to round out our adventure. 
M. E. V. Fraser. 


Denver, Coto. 


& 
The Attractions of Country Life. 


When my chum Nellie and I graduated from 
a Chicago high school we had never been out- 
side the city limits. We had listened with 
longing hearts as other students talked of vis- 
iting in the country or going to the moun- 
tains or seashore for the summer, but we 
knew that our parents’ slender resources had 
been taxed to keep us in school, and now we 
were eager to find not an outing but an occu- 


pation . 

When talking of this my Aunt Mary, whose 
home was on a farm ninety miles away, im- 
pulsively said, “Why, girls, I’ll promise you 
both an outing and occupation if you are will- 
ing to work and will go home with me. My 
neighbor, Mrs. Macy, and I need help this 
summer and can give you an opportunity to 
practise what you have learned in your 
school’s cooking department. I warrant a few 
months of country life would be good for you 
both !” 

’Twas soon settled, and next Monday we 
three were speeding westward, Nellie and | 
feasting our eyes on the green fields, the 
winding streams with their fringe of trees, 
pastures with fine herds of cattle or horses, 
and cosy farm houses that make this country 
in June a vision of beauty. Space forbids 
details. I can barely hint at the experiences 
and benefits that summer brought us. How 
we girls found the air purer, the fruit sweeter, 
the flowers more abundant and beautiful, and 
the people and life more real than aught we 
had known before. We often worked to the 
tired point; but how we reveled in cooking 
with such abundance of fresh eggs, rich milk, 
golden butter, fine, crisp vege- 
tables and well-ripened fruits; 
what pleasure we found in 
keeping those sunny, roomy 
houses in order,.in learning to 
‘gather and put up fruit, and in 
various other duties. Nellie 


called each day’s work “a pic- 
nic,” but we found many other 
pleasures. . 

Mrs. Macy’s son Jim, lately = 
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from the Agricultural College, was an enthu- 
siastic botanist and soon found we were too. 
Then followed many pleasant strolls together, 
hunting for specimens, or, better still, we 
skimmed the country roads for- miles around 
behind Jim’s spirited driving team that so 
often needed exercise. By autumn we were 
so in love with country life that we gladly be- 
came “country school marms.” 

Six years have flown. Nellie is now a suc- 


EXPERIENCES 
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and then turned east on a splendid pike which 
led us to our destination. Fifteen days were 
consumed in the trip, one being spent in rest. 
We wished to go as cheaply as possible and 
as a result were in bed only two nights out of 
the fourteen. The others were passed camp- 
ing out in the woods or along the road or 
sleeping in the hay. After walking and driving 
all day a hay mow was an ideal place for a 
restful sleep, and our usual supper of: bread 

















AS “JOE” UNDOUBTEDLY LOOKED AFTER THE TRIP. 


cessful teacher in our nearest town while | 
am truly, 
Farmer Jim’s Happy WIFE 
lowa 


as 
Six Hundred Miles in a Buggy. 


_ We were two college fellows out canvassing 
in Northern Ohio and wished to close the sum- 
mer with a lark of some kind. As we had 
more time than money, and horses were rea- 
sonable and old buggies cheap that summer, 
a cross country drive was decided upon and 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson selected as our ob- 
jective point. We accordingly bought a strong 
horse—‘‘Joe” we called him—a decrepit old 
buggy and a makeshift harness. A heavy 
horse blanket found one day in the road was 
added to the outfit. Clothes were carried in 
two valises in the bottom of the buggy. 

Our course was laid across Northern Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, meeting the Susquehanna 
River about fifteen miles south’ of the New 
York line. This we followed for fifty miles 


and milk seemed as good as a course dinner. 
The country people charged us nothing for 
stabling the horse or for a bed in the hay, and 
frequently refused pay for the simple provi- 
sions obtained from them. Every one seemed 
to be interested in our long trip and desirous 
of helping us along. There was plenty of 
fruit thru the country to be had for the pick- 
ing, and milk and bread and butter and other 
simple things could be obtained for a trifle, 
so that our living cost us less than ten cents 
a day apiece. Oats for “Joe” amounted to 
about twelve cents a day. 

The total distance covered was 625 miles, 
making an average of nearly 45 miles a day, 
much of which was over mountain roads in a 
bad state of repair. The greatest distance cov- 
ered in one day was 54 miles, the shortest 30 
miles. This may appear like a hard trip for a 
single horse and it must be acknowledged that 
“Joe” was tired out when he pulled us into 
Newburgh. But after a week’s rest he had 
recovered his old spirits and was sold for just 
what we paid for him. 
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The trip was not devoid of difficulty or ex- 
citement. This horse of ours was a country 
chap and had never seen an electric car. On 
the second day out we met one suddenly at a 
turn in the road and were 
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Gipsying. 

It was the month of August when a : im- 
ber of college students, consisting of «ight 
girls, including myself. ‘wo 
of the girls’ brothers and 





promptly turned over in 
the ditch and dragged thru 
the grass and mud at a 
rate which put the car to 
shame. There was scarce- 
ly anything left of the 
buggy but a memory. We 
hauled all that could be 
found into a neighboring 
town and were allowed 
fifty cents on it in a bar- 
gain for another old veh- 
icle, which made the rest 
of the trip without seri- 
ous mishap. 

In many places the 
mile posts were inaccu- 
rate and misleading. It 
was the source of contin- 
ual amusement and some 
annoyance to be told by 
one guide post “——ville 
5 miles,” and about three 
miles further have it an- 
nounced by seemingly as 
good an authority that the 
village was still five miles 
distant. In some parts 
of the sparsely settled 
country the few men we 
met seemed to have no 








a chaperon, started j:r a 
week’s outing as a rn imic 
band of gypsies. 

We fitted up two huck- 
ster wagons for the pur- 
pose. The coops were 
removed, the floors in the 
back of the wagons «ere 
covered with straw, and 
plenty of bedclothes: in 
the front were place’ a 
few old chairs, and at the 
sides were hung conven- 
ient bags and several jan- 
terns; the chests in the 
front of the wagons, which 
the hucksters use for gro- 
ceries, were utilized as re- 
ceptacles for our food sup- 
plies. In regard to dress, 
we imitated, as nearly as 
possible, the typical gypsy. 
To prevent an_ over- 
amount of baggage, as 
well as to enhance the 
reality of the trip, each one 
was allowed but one lux- 
ury, manicuring instru- 
ments, powder puffs, etc., 








better conception of dis- 
tance than the _ silent 
monitors by the wayside. 

One evening we were 
driven out of our camp- 
ing place in an open woods by a wild cat, 
which made the night hideous by yelling at us 
from the treetops. “Joe” absolutely refused 
to stay in that vicinity. Another time a big 
cat and kitten stopped within a few paces to 
inspect us in a leisurely way and it was then 
that we most keenly regretted having taken no 
firearms. 

As an inexpensive and healthful outing this 
-trip was a great success and took us thru a 
country of unsurpassed scenic beauty. The 
pictures imprest upon our minds during those 
ee weeks will never cease to charm and de- 
ight. 

Below is a statement of expenses incurred: 








DS ct cutctakcucencsukawaeaue $50.00 
NAR SE Ee Pree . 7 
INS 5p Veda Rew nnserdlones 6.50 
I Se che eee vale 8.50 
Repairs en route............. ‘ -75 
Srey GEE bow eesncedeceueses ° -50 
Maintenance (horse) en route. . 1.75 
Maintenance (men) en route... 2.13 
$71.63 

Received by sale of horse....... ARS ARE Pee 50.00 © 
i ee a $21.63 

W. L. Dusors. 


Evrraro. N. Y. 





THE GYPSY QUEEN. 
Otherwise the author. 


were classed as such. 
Thus it was that we, the 
imitative nomads, started 
out, and it was surprising 
how soon we entered into 
the gypsy spirit. The balmy air, together with 
the jolting of the wagons, gave us at once 
that lazy and satisfied feeling, with all am- 
bition thrown to the four winds, and we felt 
that we were indeed the children of Nature. 


We made but few stops save to cook our 
simple meals in the cool shade of a tree, or 
near a forest, with its outstretched leafy 
branches always ready to welcome us to its 
sacred precinct. The birds sang to us, the 
fields and their crops seemed planted and cul- 


-tivated for us alone and not for the owner. 


The evenings were spent around a campfire, 
telling stories, popping corn, and roasting 
marshmallows. And when bedtime came our 


beds were ready for us on the straw in the ° 


wagons, and the boys bivouacked in ham- 
mocks which they hung between the two wag- 
ons. 


In this manner we traveled from day to day, 
enjoying the varying landscape, and with an 
occasional excitement, such as a storm, a beg- 
ging experience and an effort on the nart of 
some farmer to trade horses with us. But the 
meeting of a real band of gypsies, and their 
proposal that we travel together, we consider 
the best reminiscence of the trip. 

Loutse Esrey. 

Ristnc Sun, Inp. 
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VACATION EXPERIENCES 


Ideal. 


vacation demands the following ingredi- 
ents: Pleasure (including rest and recrea- 
tion), 40 per cent.; economy (including old 
clothes), 50 per cent.; and education (things 
worth seeing), 10 per cent, And but one form 
can give these ingredients in the proper pro- 
portions—a cruise. Get a boat—very inexpen- 
sive when several share the rental; eat what- 
ever you want, cooking it yourselves; and sail 
along the shore of Connecticut. Start any- 
where east of Hell Gate, and stop when your 
time allowance has run out. 

Rest—you can have all you want; anchor 
when you will, and sleep the whole day if you 
are so inclined. Sail, fish, watch passing ves- 
sels (and they are many and varied, both day 
and night), according as the spirit moves you. 
And do not forget to wear o!d clothes, thereby 
extending the life of your business and other 
suits perhaps for another season. And, oh, 
the comfort of old clothes! 

Education (which also borders on the 40 
per cent. ingredient)—Long Island Sound is 
lined with places of interest. You can see 
countless homes of beauty which are the mil- 
lionaires’ summer residences. You can go up 
the Housatonic River and get a taste of New 
England quietness, or visit South Norwalk and 
Bridgeport and see her bustling side. Stop off 
at New Haven and see the famous Yale Uni- 
versity, when freed from the ant-like students 
of her campuses. And, a little further down 
(“down,” for you are going east), you can 


see at least three towns that 
claim to have first housed her, 
tho finding that the official recog- 
nition is given to Saybrook. On 
the way you can twist thru the 
miniature Thousand Islands, be- 
hind one of which islands Cap- wy 
tain Kidd is reported to have hid- Me 
den from the passing British, 
lowering the topmasts of his ves- 
sel because they extended above 
the treetops. And all along there 
are interesting things to be seen. 

We must only mention the 
safety of such a cruise. The 
shore is everywhere indented 
with smali but safe harbors and 
gentle but deep streams which come down 
from the hills. So that no storm can ever 
arise too quickly for you to be unable to reach 
an absolutely sheltered anchorage. And, 
lastly, there are the countless hills which rise 
from near the shore, from which you may 
get an aeronautic view of the distance cov- 
ered each day and to te covered the next day. 


Rev. Greorce Roserts, Jr. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 












& 
This Ends Well. 


We married. We settled down. For a 
number of years after this interesting event, 
business was king. Seven days in the week 
the public was master. Our only outings an 
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occasional flight to a nearby 
wood lot. One winter’s night 
there was a crackling, roaring, 
blazing, and the ties that bound 
us were burned. ‘Tis an ill fire 
that burns nobody good. Our 
first vacation was begun. 

There were preliminaries ex- 
tending thru some months, then 
we boarded a train, speeding 
gleefully westward, considering 
a section in a tourist car a palace of delight. 
A camping tour of seventeen days, to and 
thru that great. wonderland—the Yellowstone 
National Park—followed. We drove a dis- 
tance of some three hundred miles, storing in 
our minds pictures of the beauty and gran- 
deur and awfulness of Nature, to be recalled 
if ever again we’re fettered by civilization. 

Is our vacation ended? By no means. 
We're right in the midst of it, peacefully 
squatting on a homestead on a high, rolling 
prairie in western Idaho. 

We are a modern Robinson Crusoe and his 
Friday. Have built our dwelling above, 
around and beneath us. Our bedstead, tables, 
chairs, wardrobe and haybox are all home- 
made. 

There’s a shelter, too, for our team, Tex 
and Prince, for Hendrick, our lordly rooster, 
and our thirteen hens, Only hens we ever 
owned, and they lay. How that first egg filled 
us with pride, such a nice egg, so big and 
undoubtedly fresh! We are miles from a 
railroad, and twenty from the church of our 
choice, but the team are good roadsters, and 
the everlasting hills, the mountains, glorified 
at sunrise and sunset, declare His presence 
and perpetual care. We duly observe the hol- 
idays as they come. Christmas made christ- 
massy, the New Year watched in, Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays faithfully cele- 
brated. Mail ventures thrice weekly within 
two miles, always bringing letters, papers and 
—— “INDEPENDENT come today?” 

“ es,” 

We'll survey the world, criticise the con- 
tributors, disagree with the editor, and when 
the year draws to a close send in our sub- 
sctiption for I9II. 





Mina P. Cow es. 
Bapcer, Ipano. 


ss 
The Time of Our Lives. 


There were two of us. We were students 
in college and purposed to have a vacation 
that would be an epoch in history. We set- 
tled on a trip of five hundred miles in an open 
boat and a camp on a desert island far from 
civilization. There would be no delicacies, 
no books, only open air and Nature and fish. 
I knew a little about sailing and my chum 
knew it all. The boat was only eighteen feet 
in length, sloop-rigged and not a very good 
goer. Getting out of the river into the lake 


she went aground and we had to get out into 
the water and lift her off. The first day out 
was all that heart could wish, and we decided 
My watch was from eight 


to sail all night. 
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to twelve. Mate’s from twelve to four. By 
two a. m. mate had boxed the compass » ith 
that boat more than once surely and had Jost 
both his bearings and his temper besides com- 
ing within an ace of an upset. It was the 
opinion of the little compass that we were 
headed for shore, so I put the helm over and 
we cruised about for daylight. Until noon 
we were lost; then, rounding a point to get 
out of a pocket, with the wind on shore, we 
came as near going on the rocks as we could 
and escape, which we had no hope of doing 
after we struck the surf. 

Three days later, as the sun was going to 
its rest, we found our desolate isle. The tent 
was soon up and all hands turned in. Aias 
and alas! We had not dreamed of such a 
reception. Sleep was impossible. We coy- 
ered our heads, roasted and smothered, got 
into the boat and anchored out, but it was no 
use. The dawn was a welcomed deliverer. 
Now for fish. After we had trolled entirely 
around the island and had not felt a single 
strike, the mate pulled in his three lines and 
there was a bass on each hook. He evidently 
had dragged them along some distance as they 
were drowned. 

It rained a little that day, then drizzled for 
three days and poured for two more. On the 
seventh day our allotted time for camping 
had expired, and we piled everything, soaked 
and dripping, into the boat and sailed forth to 
find a dry spot somewhere, if such a thing 
could be reached. In a rough farm house a 
motherly woman put us to bed and dried our 
clothes while we slept the sleep of the inno- 
cent. When the deluge had subsided our lit- 
tle craft pointed its bow out into the great 
lake headed for home. Two hours later the 
pennant had gotten itself jammed into the 
main halyard block, a dangerous situation, so 
I climbed the mast, held on with my legs and 
teeth and tore out the obstruction. At noon 
a calm of two hours delayed us in midocean. 
Then came adverse winds and rain. It was 
midnight when the murmuring surf told of 
the approaching shore and we dropped 
anchor. The few provisions left were 
uneatable the next morning because 
dissolved in water, and we missed both 
breakfast and dinner. All day long we 
tacked in a choppy sea, and toward 
evening the bowsprit broke, but finally 
the wind died out and we settled for a 
seven mile row, which completed our 
trip as planned, at three o’clock the next 
morning. 

I hear some one say, “That was a 
cat-and-dog kind of a vacation.” Well, 
some people are not far up on vaca- 
tions. They think they are vacating © 
when they sit on a hotel veranda and 
talk, or stand on a dock and catch baby } 
perch, or read some inspiring romance >s 
of freedom, wherein a woman finds it \ 
by deserting her husband and three chil- 2 
dren and running off with another 
woman’s husband. How lovely! We 
sailed our five hundred-miles, made a 
venturesome dash of sixty miles across S\, 
one of the great lakes in an open boat, 
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VACATION 


were lost at sea, came within one of drown- 
ing and ten feet of wrecking, were devoured 
by mosquitoes, dissolved in rain, benumbed 
with cold, hungry and faint, but we pulled that 
expedition off according to plan and had the 
time of our lives. G. FREDERICK. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


In the House of the Cliff-Woman, 


The gentle lady who presided over the long 
camp-table had half promised during our first 
supper hour that some phantom American, 
some prince or priest of a thousand years ago, 
would walk and perchance talk with us if we 
unrolled our blankets for the night in the 
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ducive only to dreamless, untroubled slumber. 
Cliff-wraiths were elusive. 

We were drinking brook water from snow 
mountains—where the Rito de Los Frijoles 


‘ cuts its deep gorge down thru the Jemez pla- 


teau in northwestern New Mexico—and tramp- 
ing all day over the tableland that was once 
more populous than any section of the territory 
today. Pueblo ruins and mounds dot all the 
ridges that lead down from the higher moun- 
tains to the deep cut of the Rio Grande. Ar- 
row and lance points of obsidian and porphyry, 
with drills and awls and firestones, lie scat- 
tered along the wash beneath each mound. 
Here and there a prayer-plume holder or tiny 
receptacles for sacred meal and medicines may 





























CAVE DWELLINGS OF THE RITO DE LAS FRIJOLES. 


cliffroom well up in the overhanging canyon 
wall opposite. 

No marrow-chilling encounter occurred, 
however. The light on the floor that traveled 
in reverse course as the moon wheeled up over 
the mesa’s rim and on into the west was 
ghostly pale, but inarticulate; while the bark- 
ing of the great owl that awakened complicate 
echoes on the bare escarpments of the gorge, 
while sufficiently articulate, was modern and 
embodied. Both were a bit spookish, but not 
of the type we especially craved. The splen- 
did Navajo rugs that covered us could, in any 
waking hour, raise the apparition of primitive 
spinners and weavers and stately ‘wearers now 
for a full score of generations resolved to dust, 
but after nightfall their soft fabric was con- 


be recovered. Fragments of pottery with true 
lustrous glaze bear indisputable evidence that 
the cliffmen practised arts their children, the 
modern Pueblo Indians, have long since lost. 
Down on the floor of the canyon is 
a great communal city, now partially 
excavated, and in its ground-plan re- 
minding one instantly of the Roman 
Coliseum. The radiant rooms, many 
circles deep and many terraces high, 
built of shaped tufa blocks, form one 
of the most interesting of American 
antiquities. 

“Myriads of people have lived and 
died hereabouts —certainly among 
them all there should be a few rest- 
less spirits, uncontent with quiet 
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residence in the limbo of cliffmen 
departed. If they could only he 
‘spoken,’ what interesting facts they 
might give us concerning the doings 
and gossip of the canyon some time 
since.” 

The doctor seemed just a trifle im 
patient at the failure of the former 
residents to fulfil their duty «s 
cicerones. 

“Let us live up faithfully to our 
part in the matter at any rate,” I re- 
plied, “and give them every oppor- 

tunity.” So night by night’ we climbed 
the ladder, fitting into groves that pre- 
historic ladders had .worn, to our well-ap- 
pointed house, with its lava grinding boards 
and pestles in the meal-bin, its flintstones and 
tinder near the fireplace. A ridge in the floor 
indicated “but and ben” in a way to delight 
the heart of a Highlander. We slept “ben the 
hoose.” 

Here the mother-chief guided the affairs of 
her cliff family. When her daughters were 
married new rooms were scraped out of the 
soft sandstone, plastered and 
equipped with the simple outfit 
then necessary—perhaps the 
groom brought it into the fam- 
ily as part of his trousseau. 

When the available cave room 

was exhausted and still other 

husbands were acquired, other 

rooms that are now a bank of 

tufa-block débris along the 

cliff-face were built in terraces 

in front of the cavate dwell- 

ings. In this, her “castle,” the 

matriarch nightly gathered her 

brood—may their slumber have 

been always as_ refreshing as ours in 
her house tonight!—and from it she carried 
them forth and buried them on the knoll be- 
neath the great pines yonder, and was in turn 
carried thither herself—how long ago! 

To me the American past is a region quite 
as fascinating for vacation excursions as the 
European or Oriental past. And the perfect 
climate of the Southwest is far more recuper- 
ating. A. P. VauGcHN. 

Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


Vacation in a Kitchen. 


John was going to Europe, and, as the 
American Banana Company paid his expenses 
and did not offer to pay mine, why, I must 


content myself at home. What should I do 
for six whole months? Had I always been 
strong enough to do my own work I might 
easily have laid by the cost of a trip to Eu- 
rope, but I could only hope that the money 
had been sorre good to the thirty or more girls 
and women who had helped me in one capacity 
or another, and wish I had a present to give 
each to show my gratitude to them, and then 
I would wonder if I had a single friend 
among them, and was glad to count a few of 
whom I felt sure, tho circumstances kept us 
apart except for a brief electric touch now 
and again. I had not been the most efficient 


mistress, and often and often had wond«red 
how it seemed to be the other party; no» | 
would find out. So I took John into the 
secret, and after a week’s visit to Aunt So hia 
in another State went into a minister’s kitc ‘en, 
agreeing only to cook. The house was per ‘ect 
except the servant’s sleeping room, which vas 
small, with only one window and the bck 
stairs, which were winding, steep and dark. It 
was not always easy to keep my proper pice. 
but I tried, and the work was less difficult »s I 
became accustomed to it. The mistress was 
an angel, young, beautiful and always kin‘‘ly. 
The main requisites for a good mistress ‘re 
promptness in payment, faithfulness in doing 
her share, and truthfulness of character, and 
in these things she never once failed whatever 
my shortcomings. How I loved the children! 
Sometimes I wonder if the couple who came 
to be married when all five of the ministers 
in town were away from home and were 
obliged to wait for a train are yet united. Be- 
fore three months passed I had to give up the 
venture, but was satisfied with the experiment, 
and Milady’s sincere “I like you” makes one 
of the sunny spots of the past. 
Mrs. G. D. E. 
Broome County, N. Y. 


& 
A Typewriter’s Vacation. 


Overwork had brought on 
its usual results. I was nervous 
andirritable. The nights were 
spent tossing to and fro on my 
pillow, falling into a heavy 
sleep toward dawn, from 
which I wakened unrefreshed. 
I had no appetite, and what 
little food I could take refused 

to assimilate. I looked at the heaped-up work 
on my desk with a sigh. 

Clearly I needed a vacation. A sea voyage 
or a trip to the coast would probably be what 
the doctor would prescribe, but I could not 
afford either. My earnings are not large at 
any time, and for the last month the outlay for 
medicine and doctor’s bills had exceeded my 
incoming revenue. 

Something must be done, but what? 

Picking up the morning paper, I glanced 
over the columns. There I found the follow- 
ing advertisement: “Light, pleasant work: 
good wages; no experience required. X. & 
Co.. No. 7 River St.” 

I sallied forth. A half. hour’s ride on the 
street car brought me to the factory district. 
After some trouble I located the ; 
object of my search in a large ‘ 
brick building near the river’s 
edge. Making my way to the 
office of the building, I found sev- 
eral others there in search of 
work. To my statement that I 
had come in reply to their adver- 
tisement, the one in charge in- 
formed me that the work was 
picking strawberries—i. e., hulling 
them—that our wages would de- 
pend upon the rapidity with which 
we worked. They paid one cent 
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a box, sixteen cents a case; a good worker 
could make from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half « day. Seeing that I hesitated, he added, 
“If you do not like the work you can stop 
at any time.” 

After thinking about the matter very care- 
fully for a few moments, altho it may have 
seemed longer, I thought I would try the ex- 
periment, so I followed the guide and other 
applicants upstairs. We were ushered into 
a large room with many windows. After 
removing Our wraps we seated ourselves at a 
long table, a number of which were in the 
room. An auburn-tressed young woman with 
a complexion that a belle might envy took our 
names and brought each of us a case of ber- 
ries. Large crocks in which to place the ber- 
ries after they were hulled were set at inter- 
vals down the table. 

The windows were 
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pleased. We could collect each day for our 
work, or wait until the end of the week just 
as we chose. 

The berry season did not last long, much to 
my grief, for I seemed to gain every day. 
There was actually no worry connected with 
the work; the mind was given only enough 
occupation to keep it from preying on itself. 

Aiter this I essayed various other branches 
of hand work, wrapping gum, labeling, etc. 
My last experience was quite strenuous, the 
hours of work being from 7 a. m. to 5.30 p. m. 
The factory was located about twenty blocks 
away, and I walked both going and coming. 
The doors of the factory were opened at 6:30 
a. m., and when the janitor unlocked the door 
he usually found me waiting on the step. I 
shall never, I am sure, forget the delight of 
those early morning 





wide open, and the 
fresh morning air 
poured into the 
room. Boats steamed 
past so close that it 
seemed as if we could 
touch them with out- 
stretched hand. In 
one corner of the 


room were several 
immense cauldrons 
where was brewed 


not “toil and trou- 
ble.” but strawberry 
jam, if one could 
judge from the odor, 
for a delightful fra- 
grance filled the air. 
A white-capped cook 
who gaily hummed 
an air would, now 
and then, run up a 
short ladder and peer 
within. 

I soon became in- 
terested in my work 
and entered, into a 
contest of speed. 
While I hulled the 
berries I endeavored 
to make the acquain- 








walks thru the de- 
serted streets. Sev- 
eral times when I 
started out the moon 
was still shining; then 
it would gradually 
fade away as the 
eastern sky took on 
the rose and gold of 
dawn. Then the 
long walk home, in 
the twilight after the 
day’s work was o’er. 

I shall have to ad- 
mit that after ten 
hours of labor and a 
pedestrian tour of 
forty blocks I was 
physically exhausted. 
And the sound of the 
machinery, which in 
the morning was a 
pleasant hum, before 
the day was over 
seemed to crash down 
thru my brain. My 
only object in life 
after I got back to 
my room was to get 
to bed as soon as 
possible. But oh! 
such sweet slumber! 








tance of my fellow- 


If I wakened at all it 
sa s. They were THE CREEK WHERE WE CROSSED. be -— to feel ae 
of different ages, ‘ei ee* een to ith a member of our 2 delicious sense o 
half-grown girls, = we 4 Mis acvest, however. repose, then off to 
maidens, young ma- —= again. 
trons, old women, all After several 
dressed plainly, but with neatness. 


There was 
one white-haired old woman with pink cheeks 
who was a perfect picture. In conversing 
with the others I found out that she was one 
of the fastest workers in the room—could hull 
32 boxes in an hour. 

After a short rest at noon we resumed our 
labors and worked until the supply of berries 
gave out, which this day happened to be about 
three o’clock. In this work there seemed to 

no fixed rules as to going and coming. I 
inquired of the aforesaid auburn-tressed young 
woman who kept account of the number of 
boxes we picked over, and was informed that 
she was no boss, that we could do as we 


months of such work I felt able to return to 
my own line of work. And I doubt if a sea 
voyage would have done me as much good, 
physically or mentally, as simply a change of 
work, while my outlook on life was broad- 
ened by a fuller acquaintance with my fellow- 


man. LewIs. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


& 
A Story with a Moral. 


I do not on general principles approve of 
stealing, but one of the jolliest times I ever 
had was raiding a watermelon patch. 

One night late in summer a party of young 
people were gathered at the home of my uncle. 
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When tired out with games we sat down 
on. the porch steps to rest; one of the 
boys said, “All we need now is a good 
watermelon.” “Let’s go and rob Joe’s 
patch,” another suggested. It was 
known all thru the neighborhood that 
Joe raised fine melons, but it happened 
that no one in this party knew where 
he had them planted that year. Joe 
‘thought he was safe in saying that if 
those of the party who were planning 
to rob him could find the patch, they 
were welcome to all the melons, if they wanted 
so many. © This was said rather in the man- 
ner of a dare. Up to this time no one had 
thought seriously of going, but now some of 
the boldest spirits prepared to start. In vain 
the more prudent tried to dissuade us, but 
our hearts were set on having a lark, 

Our pilot was a boy who was well ac- 
quainted with Joe’s father’s farm, and so had 
a pretty good idea where the melon patch 
might be found. The moon was shining, so 
we had no difficulty in following the road and 
crossing the creek on the rocks below the foot- 
bridge. One house on our road was that of 
the sheriff. This we passed in perfect silence, 
in mock fear that we should be arrested. 


After a walk of about two miles we reached 
the corn field in which the melon ‘patch was 
supposed to be. The girls climbed on the 
fence to wait while the boys went to hunt the 
melons. 

After what seemed to us watchers on the 
fence a long time, our heroes returned victo- 
rious, tho their faces were badly scratched by 
the corn blades. They carried two large iel- 
ons which Will, who was an authority on the 
subject, had pronounced ripe after thumping 
them with his thumb and finger. 

The melons were cut with great ceremony 
and pronounced to be delicious, altho one of 
them was pretty green. After we had fin- 
ished eating them we carefuly hid all the rinds 
—except the pieces that we carried back as 
trophies—so that the existence of the melon 
patch might not be betrayed to others who 
should pass that way. 

A platform was now improvised, and one 
of the girls recited “Seein’ Things at Night.” 
After this we returned to my uncle’s, but not 
with such light steps as we had set out. Asa 
result of the escapade several of the girls 
were unable to attend church the next day. 


GENEVIEVE LarEw. 
GREENVILLE, W. Va. 


THE TRAPPER’S CABIN. 
The extended roof is for protection from the deep snow. 
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Trapping in Montana. 


Trapping for furs and prospecting for gold, 
in many instances, go hand in hand. The 
trapper traps during the cold months, when 
furs are good, and when spring increases the 
mountain stream to help him his hunter’s eye 
has frequently located a “placer,” “diggings” 
r “prospect,” where he spends his summ s, 
sometimes very profitably. When he comes 
out of the mountains with furs he buys a 
“grub stake,” and returns to come out again 
with his “diggings,” only to return with another 
supply of food for the winter’s trapping. The 
hardships, exposure and isolat:on of a trapper’s 
life are hard to realize. 

“Jack” is a trapper in the Clear Water 
country in the mountain range that divides 
Idaho and Montana. He is a tall, powerfully 
built German, weighing 210 pounds and meas- 
uring six feet two and strangely adapted to 
the life. He is a valuable friend, possessing a 
fine head, good heart and a trace of early re- 
ligious training. 

Several log cabins to be built is the first 
step; seven or eight in number, about eight 
miles apart. A supply of wood is laid in at 
each cabin, then a return trip to town for the 
winter supplies, consisting of food, ammuni- 
tion, steel traps and, in this case, reading ma- 
terial. This supply is carried from the nearest 
railroad point on pack horses and distributed 
among the cabins. The horses are then 
brought out. 

Now all is ready, and back into the moun- 


tains goes Jack for the long winter. He hates 
to go, yet there is the magnetic pull of the 
mountains, and once started he is happy, hap- 
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pier than elsewhere. 
the narrow, winding mountain trail ere he 
reaches his first cabin. 

The traps are set and baited. 
the average, ten days to make the circuit of 
the cabins, relieve the traps, reset them and 


It is sixty miles over 
It takes, on 


stretch the skins to dry. This trip is made 
partly on snowshoes and partly on skis. The 
snow becomes very deep. 

Bear, mink, weasel, marten, lynx, wildcat, 
mountain lion, beaver, otter, coyote and timber 
wolf are caught in these snares. Sometimes a 
bear or other animal is met in the trail; then a 
Remington automatic No. 35 does the work. 
The wild animals rarely attack a human being, 
but are fearless when molested or cornered. 

Victoria N. Hartiey. 

Quartz, Mont. 
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In a Canoe. 


I think no outing will afford so large returns 
in pleasure for so small outlay of money as a 
canoe trip on one of our inland 
rivers. Last summer two com- 
panions and myself spent two 
thoroly happy weeks in a trip of 
this sort. We started on a small 
branch of the Scioto, entered the 
Scioto at Columbus, followed it 
to Portsmouth, and from there 
went down the Ohio to Cincin- 
nati. Our outfits consisted in a 
flannel sleeping bag apiece, two 
large rubber blankets, buckets, tin 
cups, plates and spoons for each, 
and fishing tackle and rifle. We 
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did not attempt to carry large amounts of sup- 
plies as the small towns were plentiful and we 
could purchase as we needed. We made our 
trip in a leisurely fashion, lingering in the 
pleasant camping places or good fishing holes. 
By having three in our canoe, we could alter- 
nate so that no one need paddle until the 
exercise became disagreeable. 

_ Do not think that the trip grows monoton- 
ous. The ripples occur quite often enough to 
keep up the excitement. Shoot- 

ing a swift rapid in even a 

small river is a matter that re- 

quires a clear head, steady 

hand, and some skill at read- 

ing the stream bed from the 

face of the current. One 

learns to keep the canoe head 

in the swiftest, roughest look- 

ing part of the stream, for 

there the channel is clearest. 

One must watch for counter 

currents, remembering that the 

minute the canoe gets broadside over it goes. 
There is a tremendous drop in some of these 
streams, and the canoe shoots along at an 
amazing rate, while the steersman must sit with 
every faculty alert to deal with the unexpected 
features. 

On my first canoe trip I made the mistake 
of paddling with arms and legs exposed, and 
in consequence was soon actually suffering 
from sunburn. Since then I prefer to wear 
light shirt and long trousers. Have also 
learned by experience to cut down the outfit 
to actual necessities for the many portages 
around dams make a heavy outfit a great nui- 
sance. Two years ago my wife went with me 
for a two days’ trip down the Great Miami. 
I am sure no school boy would have gotten 
more fun than she did out of “roughing it.” 
As she is only an indifferent swimmer, we 
made her doubly safe by having her wear a 
life preserver when shooting rapids. We had 
one spill on this trip, but the sun soon dried 
- clothes and the episode only added to the 
un. 

If the nights were too damp for outdoor 
sleeping, we could always obtain permission to 
sleep in some one’s haymow. A jolly trip we 
had, full of good sport, and rich in health re- 
turns. 3 PAGE. 

Detaware, OuxI0. 


st 
A Veranda Vacation. 


It is my firm belief that the maximum of 
profit and pleasure at the minimum of expense 
may be had by a veranda vacation. 

Last summer circumstances prevented leav- 
ing the city even for an entire day. So we 
determined to make the best of what we had 
—a veranda. It was provided with awnings 
and held several laree comfortable chairs, a 
hammock, and a small table. Whatever breeze 
there was came that way, and, even on a close 
day, we had no room so comfortable. 

As soon as the necessary morning duties 
were ended—and we lived the simplest of sim- 
ple lives, we appeared on the veranda with 
papers, magazines, writing materials and sew- 
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ing. Here we remained in peace and comfort 
till luncheon called. In the heat of early aft -r- 
noon, the hammock invited for a nap. La‘<r, 
tennis, a walk, or a trolley ride furnis! od 
change and exercise. After dinner we foind 
the veranda ideal for dreamy dozing or spark- 
ling conversation—as the spirit moved. 

On the veranda we received our callers, n- 
terviewed marketmen and agents, prepared ihe 
dinner vegetables. The children reveled i: a 

large sand box on the ground 
to the right, and a place to cig 
and shovel for a small garden 
on the left. These did not add 
especially to the beauty of our 
tiny front yard, but kept the 
youngsters happily occupied. 
Rainy days they had their toys 
on the veranda. 

Absolutely the only extra 
expenses we incurred were tlie 
fees we paid for renting tlic 
latest books from one of the 

department stores, our magazine subscriptions, 
and the trolley trips, which included frequent 
visits to the public library for various works 
not new, which we had never before found 
time to read. 

At the close of the summer we took stock, 
as it were, of our assets. Perfect health, the 
natural result of many hours of sunshine and 
fresh air combined with a simple diet; rested 
nerves, due to the absolute freedom from wor- 
ries; neglected correspondence and other writ- 
ing literally brought up to date; the family 
sewing and mending in better shape than ever 
before; a most satisfying remembrance of all 
kinds of desired reading accomplished, and » 
pocketbook almost: as plump as on the Ist of 
June. Never before had we so much to show 


for a vacation. A. K. M. 
New York. x 


Alaska Hunting. 


A son of ours spent several years hunting 
and trapping in Alaska, 300 miles northeast of 

wson, near the Stewart River. He had fine 
hunting, altho he had to give most of his time 
to the trapping business. 

The Alaskan moose is the largest of the 
deer tribe, going up to 1,000 pounds in weight. 
In the fall he wanders in small herds of five 
or six among the timber of the mountains. 
In summer he seeks the swamps and swales 
for cooling off. 

The caribou (“Megaleep” of the Indians) 
prefers a traveling herd of over a hundred. 
The huntsman goes above the timber belt 
after them in the spring. When they make 
their winter crossings on the ice they lift their 
feet, like high-stepping horses, over three or 
four feet of snow. The megaleep leaders kcep 
a funny kind of school for their youngsters. 
teaching them to jump and to follow their 
leader! The native sleigh dogs are no good in 
hunting caribou. They only frighten them 
away; so they have to be left well tied up. 

Years ago when food was dear in Dawson a 
couple of hunters made $1,500 in two months 
from their caribou. They are easy game when 
on the high ridges. 
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Hunters find it a trick worth knowing to 
have the foresight to locate the moose licks 
beforehand. In this way eight were killed in 
a short time just below the falls of the Stew- 
art, a hundred miles above the McQueslin. 

It’s in the fall that the easy money is made. 
The moose seem to come to you then. You 
watch by a lake, or the borders of a swamp, 
thru the night. The moose come there to 
feed; you knock them over. That’s all there 
is to it! 

Hunting in this region seems, my son says, 
“to many a kind of play-work. When one 
considers what a single well-aimed bullet may 
bring down in dollars and cents, it is pretty 
inviting, to say nothing of the sport!” 

The “mountain-sheep” has to be hunted 
among the highest mountains, and for its rar- 
ity it is all the more eagerly sought. 

Louisa A’HMuTY NAsH. 

NASHVILLE, OREGON. 

& 


Canoeing on the Canals. 


The worst of a vacation is that you have 
to decide upon where to go before you go, and 
the best of it is that in trying to reach a de- 
cision you get more fun than sometimes you 
find in the actual experience. We traveled 
from Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific (thru railroad folders and sum- 
mer books), and before we were thru we were 
veteran tourists by land and sea. Then we 
dumped the free literature in the waste bas- 
ket and said, “Let’s go canoeing.” 

A canoe is the cheapest vehicle for trav- 


eling (for it eats neither gasoline nor 
oats), and the easiest for shipment and 
iransportation (even the canal compa- 
nies cannot exact toll from it if you 
know how to avoid the tax), and the 
most satisfying from a health and 
pleasure point of view. But you can't 
go to sea in a canoe, and you can’t take 
a coastwise trip in it, and on many of 
our large rivers a canoe journey is 
fraught with danger. 

We had no intention of repeating the story 
of the “three men in a tub” who went to sea 
without compass or chart. Somebody had 
been telling us about one of our old aban- 
doned waterways—no, not abandoned, but so 
near to it that you sometimes needed a mi- 
croscope to find any life on it. The patient 
mule was still there; the tow-path with its 
moss-covered border; the ancient canaler with 
his corn-cob pipe and high top-boots, and the 
dilapidated ark which seemed as much out of 
date in this age of steam, gasolene and elec- 
tricity as the horse cars do in one of our 
large cities. 

A canal has a queer way of roaming about 
the country in the most picturesque style, 
meandering here and there to avoid obstacles, 
and apparently taking the longest route be- 
tween any two given points instead of the 
shortest, thereby proving that it is not of this 
day and generation. Our canal was so crooked 
that our compass seemed to make a completc 
circuit of the horizon every hour. But there 
was rest in the very thought of taking cir- 
cuitous routes. We had been chasing the 
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elusive train for so long that it was a mental 
relief to find something that never even re- 
motely suggested any form of rapid transit 
haste. 

We loaded the middle of the canoe with a 
small canvas tent, a camping kit of cooking 
and carving implements, and a few extra cloth- 
ing and some provisions. When fully loaded 
the craft weighed less than seventy-five 
pounds. Unfortunately all canals start from 
some busy town or city and take in all the 
other towns and cities on the way, but be- 
tween there are Elysian scenes which make 
the heart glad. Our canal was fifty miles 
long, with another extension of forty miles. 
Two weeks of paddling up it meant vigorous 
exercise or lazy idling by the way. We took 
the latter course and pitched our tent wher- 
ever we pleased and stayed until tired of the 
monotony of doing nothing. 

A canal has no tide; therefore it is emi- 
nently adapted to canoeing. It has no waves, 


vernacular. We climbed twenty locks an 
clined railway planes in our vacation tri 
two weeks, and at the end we were strc 
and healthier for it. 

We found the lock-tenders were prejuc 
against canoes. Motorboats and canal-| 
went through the locks in the convent 
way, but we climbed up the locks and 
nothing for the privilege. “Here, youse. t 
against the law!” was the repeated wariins 
“What is?” we asked. “Youse got to pay.” 
“For what?” “Why, for going up the ca: 
The canal is a public highway between | 
we informed him, and all kinds of boats 
a right on it. “Yes, but you can’t go |! 
the locks without paying,” was the reply, 
companied by a dubious scratch of the head. 
“No, that’s so, but we didn’t go thru the lock 
We went around it.” 

We soon found that this argument went, 
for there was no ground on which the com- 
pany could tax us. That is a legal point that 
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and the wind does not affect it. It roams 
thru towns, where ample provisions can be 
obtained, and consequently you are never far 
from your base of supplies. It meanders 
across country, where your good farmer can 
be depended upon to furnish you with fresh 
milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables and chickens. 
Famine and starvation are unknown factors 
in the case. A canal abhors a hill or eleva- 
tion as much as nature abhors a vacuum, and 
it will travel many miles out of its course to 
get around any kind of a rise. But if it must 
climb an elevation it does it quickly and in 
the shortest time possible’ When you are 
locked up a canal or hauled up an inclined 
plane by one of the primitive cable railways 
you don’t think much of the climb (that is, if 
you don’t have to pay the toll out of your own 
pocket, but if you climb up the elevation with 
your canoe on your shoulders you appreciate 
what every foot to a mile means in railroad 


SPILL. 


has been abundantly threshed out. After a 
time we pacified some of the more obdurate 
lock tenders by giving them a quarter to help 
us up with our canoe. Once we came up 
against a series of three inclined railway planes 
together, one succeeding another so fast that 
our courage forsook us. We got up those 
planes for half a dollar by waiting for a 
canal-boat whose captain consented for the 
aforesaid half dollar to load the canoe on his 
craft and lock it up with his own boat. The 
lock attendant didn’t see the trick at first, but 
finally he complained, ° ‘Say, youse goin’ to pay 
for that canoe?” “Pay for nothing,” snorted 
the canaler. “That’s part of my cargo.” And 
cargo it went, but the lock-tender never seeme( 
sure of his point. 

We pitched camp every night at some at- 
tractive point under the trees and hauled out 
canoe out of the water. One night it rained 
so hard that our tent leaked like a sieve, but 
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we crawled under the canoe and escaped 
arowning. Once we struck a snag in the 
canal and punctured the canoe. We were de- 
layed a day in patching up the hole with can- 
vas, gum and some good cement. So long as 
we stuck to the canal we had no accident, but 
at one point we took a side trip on a lake 
which furnished the canal with its water, and 
we had a nasty spill in deep water. But we 
were good swimmers, and righted our craft 
and swam ashore with it. 

Tired of paddling, we tried the mule act, 
walking the tow-path with all the patience and 
sobriety of the afore-mentioned animal. It 
was good exercise for the legs. On one 
stretch we hitched up to a canal-boat and cov- 
ered five miles for a quarter. At another time 
we were short of provisions for dinner: and 
were very anxious to reach atown where stores 
could be found. A motorboat chugging thro 
the canal gave us a line and carried us to our 
destination within half an hour. 

We met several other canoeists bound in the 
opposite direction. We stopped long enough 
to exchange experiences. Once we exchanged 
something more than courtesy. We had our 
camp pitched, and dinner was nearly ready. 
but our cook had overlooked the sugar. Now 
what is good coffee without sugar? Just then 
we espied a canoe rounding the bend of the 
canal, and we hailed it: “Hello, got any sugar 
aboard? We've got coffee, but no sugar.” 
There was a hearty response: “We’ve got 
sugar a-plenty, but no coffee.’”’ “Come ashore, 
then, and have a cup.” They landed and 
spread their lunch on the ground. We had 
roast chicken; they had green corn and some 
baker’s fresh pies; we had delicious coffee and 
marmalade; they had pickles and olives. Well. 
the remembrance of that combination linch 
makes the mouth water at this very minute! 

High bridge and low bridge meant nothing 
to us. We traveled as free as the bird. We 
drifted or paddled as the mood seized us; we 
stopped to pick huckleberries and blackberries 
by the way; we studied the birds and squirrels 
which in the early morning visited us. One 
day we saw luscious watermelons in a farmer’s 
fields. We asked to have one. “TI’ll give you 
as many as you can eat and carry away in 
your canoe if you'll help me with my haying 
this afternoon.” His hired help had deserted 
and a storm was threatening. We made hay 
that afternoon and pitched and raked until our 
backs were bent. We earned the watermelons, 
and we did not hesitate to exact full payment. 
We ate three, spoilt a fourth, and carried five 
mammoth ones away in our canoe. “Hope 
they'll taste good to you,” the farmer said 
good-naturedly as we left. We promised to 
return another season at haying time. 

We snubbed through the canal and got back 
home on time with an abundance of reserve 
strength and sunburn. As we compared notes 
we tried to make out the exact cost of the 
trip. The canoe cost us $25; the small camp- 
ing tent, $5; the culinary and cooking equip- 
ment, $5; tips, bribes and canal lock tolls, $2; 
fresh chickens, eggs, milk, and fruits and vege- 
tables for the two weeks, $5; dry groceries and 
other provisions, $6, and miscellaneous items of 


a minor nature, $5; total, $53. That meant 
about $26.50 for each one, or $13.25 per week. 
The canoe, tent and camping utensils are good 
for several more such trips. So, after all, the 
outing trip was about as cheap as one could 
make it. 

Our trip was up the Morris & Essex Canal 
crossing New Jersey. Another season we shall 
try the Raritan River and Delaware Canal, and 
possibly the Chespeake Canal. But for that 
matter there are a dozen canals on the At- 
lantic coast to explore, and we practically have 
our summer vacations mapped out years ahead, 
and when we exhaust the canals we will take 
to river canoeing. In nearly every part of 
the country there is some canal or small river 
suitable for canoeing, and any man or woman 
casting about for a favorable place for spend- 
ing a vacation could do no wiser than to re- 
peat our experience. Go canaling by canoe if 
you want health, happiness and a good sum- 
mer time!—only don’t forget the tent and 
cooking equipments. 

Grorce E. WALSH. 

New York Ciry. 
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With the Indians. 


Last year (1909) I rode in from East Clal- 
lam on the Strait of Juan de Fuca over a 
“Puncheon” road to LaPush, Washington, on 
the Pacific coast of the Olympic Peninsula. 
Thruout the day we had been engulfed in giant 
timber which must be seen to be appreciated; 
but as the sun was going to rest for the day 
we came out to the village beach of LaPush 
and there beheld the blazing disk of light giv- 
ing back its sparkling rays over the placid 
waters, a sight worth going the whole distance 
to behold. i 

Arriving at the place, we found ourselves in 
the Indian village which is situated there. It 
was Sunday evening, and we went to the In- 
dian “Shaker” meeting, a Christian service of 
the crudest type. There in a tight, closed room 
we saw the Shakers performing. Candles and 
a cross were on view. But the services! A 
big, fleshy woman was chanting, “Hi, hi, hi,” 
and all—some seventy-five or more—were vig- 
erously stamping the floor as they waved their 
hands in gyratory motion, shrugged and con- 
torted their bodies, wried their faces and 
muscle-trembled in a self-hypnotized condition 
till the perspiration poured down their 
practically nude bodies and formed in 
pools on the floor. And by this per- 
formance these simple-hearted folk ex- 
pect to gain entrance to heaven. 

The night following our arrival we 
also visited a-~ medicine performance. 

Part of the medicine people were shak- 
ing as we had seen them doing at the 
“church”; but one old medicine man was 
dipping his hands in water and doing 
a crude massage on the sick one. It 
seemed to be a case of heart trouble. 
Finally the medicine man took his knife 
and cut the skin in a circular ring about 
as large as a plate over the heart re- 
gion. Then he began to suck on the 
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afflicted parts with his protruded lips as 
the blood besmeared his face. Suddenly he 
jumped to his feet as he gripped his hands 
tightly together and exclaimed: “I’ve got it. 
I’ve got the ‘Skokum.’ I’ve got the sick.” 
Then’ he showed us some hard, black sub- 
stance of considerable size between his fists. 
It was a black something, but what? This 
the doctor burned in the room fireplace, and 
the patient was well at once—Indian science, if 
you please. 

A telegram called me home the next morn- 
ing; but I never have regretted the trip. 

Abert B. REAGAN. 
Nett Lake, Orr P. O., Micu. 
& 


On a Mountain Shelf. 


On the western slope of Mt. Gabernash, in 
western Colorado, in the foreground the 
Frazer River, in the distance the Continental 
Divide over which we rode in our search for 
a vacation ground, is a shelf—not of wood nor 
of stone, but formed by digging into solid old 
Mother Earth. 

This shelf for eight weeks was the home of 
an even dozen vacationists. 

We had three sleeping tents, one cook tent 
and a dining-room “fly,” which sheltered our 
long table very well in sunny weather. One 
evening as we were eating a heavy rain storm 
came up. At first none thought of moving, 
but when the rain soaked the bread and pud- 
ding each took the dish he liked the best and 
crawled under the table. On nights like this 
the dishwashers were to be envied. 

Right here a camping-out idea: Select the 
dishwashers early. I belonged to the supper 
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squad. Many a night we washed dishes un:.| 
half past nine—not because ot the lateness f 
the supper, but of the songs and mock me 
dramas with which the proceeding was emb 
lished, soubret and villain being the favorie 
characters of the impromptu performan 
Barn dances, waltzes and polkas were p: 
formed with dish pans, plates, dish towels 
buckets of water, always ending in great | 
larity. 

Another idea: Doing the camp work is 1 
difficult if it is systematized. In our can; 
each had his day’s duties—and no more.- Even 
to the weekly washing, which was done in 
“nature’s washtub”—a circle of boulders in t 
middle of dashing, foaming Frazer River—\ 
planned our tasks. It would have astonishe:! 
some society friends to have seen us, bar 
footed, cleansing linen at the river—but w 
played we were French peasants, and what fu 
it was! 

Nearly every evening after “dishes” all wei 
down to a grassy park in front of the tent 
and built a large campfire. When we had no 
company college songs were well mingled wit! 
hymns and popular airs. 

One night all other campers for miles around 
were invited to our campfire. An extra suppl 
of food from Denver had come in by freight 
that afternoon. As the boys had been on 
tramp, they did not feel like packing it over 
the trail from the station and intended to 
leave it until the next day. When our guests 
came by the freight house they saw the food, 
so brought it—all except a box containing 
forty-eight cans of condensed milk which 
broke on the way. 

When the fire burned low the old standby, 
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the Virginia reel, was started. Our musician 
played until he had no more breath, then each, 
singing to the tune of “John Brown Shot a 
Little Indian,”’ “Up and Down in the Old 
Brass Wagon,” etc., danced until his feet 
lagged on the ground. Dancing downhill is 
delightful; dancing up hill can be endured 
only because of the reward it brings when the 
turn is made. 

When our tents were packed we figured up 
the cost and found it to be about $32 a person, 
not including railroad fare. 

We reached home in good spirits, with vig- 
orous health and in splendid condition to 
resume school work. Ruta HArcer. 

ABILENE, Kan. 


& 
Rattlesnakes. 


The scene of my snake story is near Conneil, 
Wash., and the time, June. In this month one 
finds the rattlers out basking themselves in 
the sun more than in any other month. (The 
warmest spot on the hottest day is not too 
hot for them.) Later in the summer the rocks 
become warmed in the interior, and this af- 
fords the rattler warmth without having to 
seek some flat pedestal near his den, upon 
which one often finds him in a coil, motion- 
less, as if dead to the world. But upon ap- 
proaching he soon warns you to keep your 
distance, which you invariably will do. How- 
ever, he is not as vicious as many people 
think him nor will he bite unmolested. He will 
usually give his alarm to warn you of his 
presence, and then stealthily crawl toward a 
crevice or place of protection. He evidently 
seems to know that his sudden rattling at 
your side, often quite unexpectedly, gives you 
the shivers up and down your spinal column, 
and thinks that punishment enough for dis- 
turbing him from his sun bath. Should you, 
however, further molest him by trying to keep 
him from crawling away, then you will see him 
on his dignity at once. But do not let that 
frighten you, for he is easily conquered. In 
our experience with rattlers during the last 
four summers we have found a very simple 
way of killing them without harming the hide. 
The instruments used are a jack-knife and a 
broom handle, slightly tapering at the end. 
Two persons, each with a stick, can hold down 
the snake and put it in any position they wish. 
The head of the snake is turned, with lower 
jaw up and upper part of head below. Then 
by prying back the lower jaw (which is above 
now) you can see the backbone of the snake 
just at the neck. This can then be cut—and 
the snake is harmless, since its head will then 
hang limber, being separated from the spinal 


column. Or if you do not wish to go to that , 


trouble, simply hold down the snake’s head 
with the stick and take it by the tail with the 
other hand, and at the instant that you are 
ready to snap it, loosen your hold on its head 
and give the body a sharp snap. You will find 
its backbone broken about at the same place 
where you would have cut it according to the 


above method. This may sound fishy to some ~ 


of the readers of THe INDEPENDENT, but it is 
not. It is a true snake story. 
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During our — 


THE SNAKE HOUSE. 


last summer’s vacation we killed over 168 just 
this way, and tanned them. There are any 
amount of uses to which the tanned hide can 
be put, but the most popular with us was to 
make hat bands of them, crossing the mounted 
head and the rattler on the left of the hat. 
The flat hide, with the head stuffed, all 
mounted on green felt with a brown felt- 
fringed border, makes a most beautiful speci- 
men and can be sold for eight or ten dollars. 

I must not fail to mention the charm and 
pleasure that rattlesnake hunting has afforded 
us during our off days on the wheat ranch 
where my brother and I and college chums 
have spent part of several summer vacations. 
It is not only exciting, but I have found that 
it teaches one alertness to scale a rim of rocks 
in search of rattlers; sometimes coming almost 
upon them before seeing them, and often not 
seeing one until it has rattled. It is a common 
thing to happen on a group of them, nestled 
together like a family of | kittens, 

he accompanying photo shows us at the 
front door of our snake house, 
or rather our taxidermy house, 
just after returning from a 
snake hunt. 

Nore.—Washington and Ore- 
gon do not have the large va- 
riety of rattlesnakes as one 
finds them in Mexico and other 
points. The largest here are 
about 55 to 60 inches long. 

A. E. Gronewa p. 

PENDLETON, ORE. 
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Out for a Florida ’Gator. 


We camped on a Florida hummock—Snuff, a 
mongrel dog; George, the ebony cook, and I. 
A trio of tortured conchologists. The rare 
Helix picta we found not, tho we delved a pa- 
tient week. But, despite coal 
oil lotions, we were duly found 
by the spider-legged ticks that 
clung to us most tenaciously. 
The microscopic scoundrels, 
the red bugs, too, flew aboard 
us, and founded scarlet colo- 
nies ‘neath our skins. 

Today, however, we were 
to enjoy a respite. “Going 
*gator hunting this evening,” I 
informed my colored compan- 
ion on the afternoon of the 
3d of July. “Yassah.” By 
five the burnished tins and 
pans shone resplendently on a 
fair magnolia. Far out of reach of maraud- 
ing razor backs. The crackers, corn beef and 
cheese, too, were stowed where racoons, 
skunks, possums and the wild cats could but 
smell them. 

We left camp early. Waded and scrambled 
alternately for a painful mile. No rattler 
sounded warnings from the riled pools that 
skirted the thorny path thru the undergrowth. 
Ever and anon, however, a stubby moccasin 
slid out of our way. The wicked kin of the 
cobra, the Florida coral snakes, stared inso- 
lently when we brushed past their palmetto 
coves. Neither species, however, dared ven- 
ture within range of our mahogany saplings. 

We arrived at the lake at nine o’clock. 
Thomas Mackay, a Northern friend, was al- 
ready beside the skiff. “Have been on the 
lookout for you the past hour,” he informed 
us. I handed him my gun, bidding him be 
cautious because it was loaded. Thomas ex- 
amined the charge. Then peevishly inquired 
if bird shot would smoothen the ruffled hide 
of a’gator. “Empty the charge into a ’gator’s 
eyes,” I said, “and we shall have the saurian’s 
steak for breakfast.” 

The incredulous Thomas seated himself in 
the bow of the boat. The negro took the oars. 
I remained in the stern. The night was ideal 
for a ‘gator hunt. Extremely dark. The 
moon lay imprisoned behind heavy leaden 
clouds. Oh, how we wished its silvery 
flood would not o’erflow the parapets of vapor. 
Stars could shine. But a moonlit night would 
terminate our hunt. 

A few powerful strokes pushed us many 
yards from the sedgy shores. The bull’s-eye 
lantern, fastened about the forehead of my com- 
panion with the gun, cast its livid shaft of 
light as searchingly for ’gators as do the huge 
patrolling lights on warships for foes. We 
floated listlessly for a silent half hour. How 
charmingly ticked into eternity these thirty 
minutes on Lake Jovita. I have always found 
Lake Jovita apiece of the sapphire sky dropped 
into a valley of trees. I have always found it 
exquisite. But never have I seen it so serene 
as on this memorable eve. Not even the soft- 
est zephyr was downy enough to stroke the 





incomparable smoothness of its features. On'y 
now and then a dimple shone where the tro it 
had drawn some water. We floated as in « 
dream. 

Suddenly there came hushed tones from :..y 
companion in the bow. “There is one!” he 
whispered excitedly. I  fol- 
lowed the iron finger of tiie 
gun-barrel. “Don’t shoot,” 
I quickly ordered. “You mis- 
take the starry bowl of the 
‘Dipper’ for an alligator.” [ie 
felt chagrined. “What! 
Stars? Are they stars?” he 
queried. “Only stars,” I soft- 
ly answered. “But how am | 
to distinguish the glowing orls 
of the ’gator from those dia 
mond splashes of the bathing 
stars?” he pleaded. “The alli- 
gator’s eyes shine like glitter- 
ing coffee diamonds; golden, 
not silvery, they appear,” came my instructions. 

I steered the boat into the cool shelter of a 
bayou. Scarcely had I done so when glowing 
sparks shone beneath a distant bay tree. 
“Take aim!” I ordered. My companion was 
already aiming. Bang! Bang! reverberated 
the gun. Bang! Bang! thundered the echoes. 
Weakening bangs were still a-rolling mid tle 
hilly lake shores when we passed underneath 
the bay tree and found that the gunner had 
shot wide of his quarry. Orestes NEwcoms. 

Tue Everciapes, Fioripa. 


a 
My Worst Vacation. 


Sophomore exams, were over, and the usual 
query of “Did you pass in anything?” had 
been duly exchanged. The left-hand pocket 
of my blue cadet trousers contained $8.61; the 
right pocket, a hole. I was offered employ- 
ment at my old occupation of a railroad teleg- 
rapher by the North Line on their Desert Di- 
vision. This road had a bad name, especially 
on the Desert Division, but times were hard, 
and I was compelled to accept it. After 
an all-night ride thru a country where 
the sand hills when illuminated by light- 
ning flashes reminded me of scenes in 
“Faust” or Dore’s illustrations of Dante’s 
“Inferno” I arrived at my destination. 

I looked around. A sectionmen’s house, a 
small railway station, a row of telegraph poles. 
sage brush, greasewood and a rattlesnake; 
not a tree or a spear of grass or growing grain 
in sight. My duties at the station were 
merely to handle train orders. No tickets to 
sell or freight to bill. No train ever stopped 
there except when necessary to get orders. It 
was ten miles to the nearest station one way 
and fifteen the other. The section men with 
whom I boarded brought their supplies, which 
were of uncertain or rather certain European 
flavor, from these places on their hand car. | 
slept in the little station, which did not even 
boast of a title, tho the passing siding at this 
place had a name which was used in train 
orders. Being so close to the track, of course 
every train awoke me. I soon learned that | 
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was expected to be on duty continuously 
twenty-four hours a day. seven days in the 
week, since if a night train wanted orders, as 
they usually did, I had to get up and get them. 
I was very popular—with the mosquitoes, 
which were altogether out of proportion in 
numbers to the population of the place. The 
only time one could venture out without meet- 
ing their hornet-like attacks was during the 
middle of the day, when the wind was blow- 
ing. My bed was made of pine slabs, with 
two gunny sacks of hay for a mattress. 1 
built a canopy over it of barrel hoops and 
mosquito bar. At night I would crawl under 
the canopy, tuck the edges down and, after 
killing a half dozen mosquitoes which had fol- 
lowed me in, would sleep until the next train. 
Our drinking water was shipped to us in tank 
cars and stored in a cistern. It was hot, dirty 
and very strong with alkali. I made a filter 
by cracking the bottom from a large bottle 
and filling it with charcoal. After filtering the 
water was put in bottles and buried in the 
ground to cool. ; : 
Thus passed my sophomore vacation, which 
will be remembered long after some others are 
forgotten. Bs. 
Scnenectapy, N. Y. 


A Snake That Did Not Run. 


Of snakes I have met many, long and short, 
fat and slender, poisonous and non-poisonous, 
but most of them have, when approached bv 
danger, in the shape of your humble servant, 
stuck their tails between, pshaw! snakes 
haven’t any legs, have they? Well, then, they 
towed their tails along behind—and skeedadled. 
There was one, however, which I remember 
distinctly as being an exception to the rule. 

I was bass fishing one morning, along the 
Mattaponi, and, in the course of my peram- 
bulations along the stream, I came to an old 
tree lying out in the river. This tree had, in 
years gone by, been the home of sundry ’coons, 
but one night the ’coons being chased by dogs, 
treed therein, and the 


ing gradually along the log, sidewise, when, 
happening to glance down toward my feet, i 
spied, projecting about two inches from a knot- 
hole, and right beside one foot, a cop- 
per-colored head that sent a few unpleas- 
ant little shivers along my spine. It was broad, 
flat and triangular, a little larger than a half 
dollar, without doubt the largest moccasin 
head J had ever seen. Needless to say I hast- 
ily sought terra firma. But I had no inten- 
tion of permitting the snake to escape, quite 
the contrary, for the skin of a moccasin snake 
as large as that one must be to grow that size 
of head would be a vacation trophy to be 
proud of. I went, therefore, to an old dead 
tree and broke from it a club suitable for 
slaughtering snakes, then led a personally con- 
ducted sortie into the serpentine enemy’s coun- 
try. Yes, the head still reposed about two 
inches outside the knot hole, all the rest of the 
snake’s body was safely encompassed by the 


log. 

tt was decidedly improbable that I could hit 
a mark so small, but nevertheless I raised the 
club and swatted vigorously. The head dis- 
appeared, likewise the lower half-of my club; 
I hit hard, you see, and the sudden collision 
of the club with the log caused the club to 
break. And there I was, out on a hollow log 
with half a club, and the biggest moccasin 
snake I had ever seen crawling around within, 
likely at any moment to introduce his evil- 
minded countenance from the shore end of the 
hollow, and then——. There remained but one 
thing to do and I did it. 

For some moments I stood on the bank 
watching for the snake’s reappearance» I had 
by that time obtained a stouter club, and hoped 
to bag my game should another opportunity 
offer. Presently i saw him gliding out from 
another knothole farther toward the end of 
the log. Swiftly his long cross-wise striped 
body crawled from the hole into the water, 
then watching him intently, I saw him turn, 
and swimming about fifteen inches under 
water, make straight for the bank—and ME. 

have stalked numer- 





‘coon-hunters arriving on 
the ‘scene felled the 
‘coons’ abode, and it land- 
ed in the river. The log 
was hollow, and on the 
up-stream side of it the 
water was quite shallow, 
being made so by the de- 
tritus washed down by oc- 
casional freshets. Below 
the log was a deep “hole,” 
and around the off-shore 
end the entire river raced 
in a swift channel some 
fifteen feet wide. Just 
the place, I thought, for 
making the acquaintance 
of one or more of the fin- 
ny beauties I was after. 
So I lost no time in 
scrambling down the 
bank, out on the log, and 
soon was “skittering” in 
great style. .I was work- 








“OF SNAKES I HAVE MET MANY.” on the horizon. 


ous snakes, as well as 
game, in my time, but I’m 
blessed if that wasn’t the 
first experience I ever had 
of a snake a-stalking me, 
and well, to tell the truth, 
the situation was not en- 
tirely pleasant. But I de- 
termined to defend the 
fort valiantly and resolved 
to whale the besieging 
force as long as my club 
held together. The fight, 
however, never occurred, 
for the bank at that point 
was slightly overhanging, 
and after my friend passed 
under the overhanging 
part he became lost to my 
view. Where he went f’ 
know not, suffice it to say. 
I waited some time ex- 
pecting his head to appear 
But’ it 











































came not and as fish don’t bite well after ten 
o'clock, and it was now after eight, and I 
had not as yet caught a solitary one, I left 
the serpent to his pleasure. 

G. B. BUCHANAN. 
Wooprorp, Va. 


& 
A Daily Vacation. 


In this era of strenuous effort to obtain 
wealth, a person needs frequent recreation to 
keep his mind in somewhat normal 
state. I have come to the conclusion 
that a vacation for an outing once a 
year is not sufficient, so I aim to take 

4 a daily one, usually from seven 
af o’clock in the evening to nine. 

ry: et I perhaps take a notion to follow 
ffi the route over which Moses led the 

me ~.-- children of Israel out of Egypt. I 
\23 start at Succoth, a little to the south 
’ of Suez Canal, where they crossed 
the western arm of the Red Sea go- 
ing south to Mt. Sinai. There I visit the 
monastery of St. Catharine. From there [| 
follow the track north to Kadesh, a little 
southwest of Mt. Hor, the neighborhood in 
which they perhaps roamed about, during the 
greater part of the forty years. 
Next I go into Asia Minor and visit some 
of the buried and otherwise ruined ancient 
cities, such as Ephesus and Sardes, where 
once lived and ruled a man named Crcesus 
the richest man that ever lived, and deemed 
himself the happiest man in the world. 
It is said that he was much displeased 
when Solon told him that no man should be 
called happy till his death, and before he died 
he became as poor and miserable as it is pos- 
sible for any human being to be and still live. 
Occasionally I take a trip to Washington, 
D. C., to listen to the investigations of alleged 
misdeeds of our lawmakers and executive offi- 
cials; but that arouses my temper; so in order 
to overcome that unpleasant mood, I take a 
trip to 130 Fulton Street, New York, to have 
a hearty handshaking with the editorial staff 
of Tue INDEPENDENT. 
In the summer, on Sunday afternoons, I sit 
in the shade of a tree that I planted myself, 
surrounded with my children and grandchil- 
dren, telling them of my experiences in life, 
and of what I have heard and seen of the 
world. C. J. Cartson. 
Wanoo, Nes. 

a 


The Pleasantest Vacation We Ever Had. 


Last year I hailed the Vacation Number of 
THE INDEPENDENT with pleasure altho I did 
not expect a vacation for myself. Not because 
we are too poor, but because my husband is 
a farmer—who lives to work instead of work- 
ing to live. I read “A Vacation at Home” 
aloud. My husband said, “Huh! What’s the 
use? We could go roamirg over the world.” 
And I said, “This is a description of Shingle 
House, Potter County, and the Potter County 
line is only ten miles away; we will go this 
summer and see Herman—‘an old sweetheart 
of mine’ who did not die when I threw him 
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over, but took heart of grace and married- 
three times—most excellent wives—one aft: 
the other.” 

My husband mocked my scheme, but wh« 
potato bugs came down like the plagues « 
Egypt, and his soul as well as his body loathe | 
the idea of toil, we started out, all in o1 
best bib and tucker, a luncheon under th 
carriage seat, up and over the mountain : 
the wildest spot in Potter County; first w 
went up a long valley, once a garden of cd 
light. Now the farm houses are falling dow 
and the orchards moss-grow the land—ha: 
land. The sons and daughters are tow 
dwellers. Here and there some aged men an: 
women greeted us, but most of the farms we: 
desolate. Cinnamon roses ran riot and do: 
lilies hung over the paths, the spring row- 
skirted blue with forget-me-nots—but life ani! 
thought had gone away. Then we followed 
the top of the ridge thru an old slashing and 
swung down into Pleasant Vale. “Apple and 
pear tree fruited deep,” fair as the garden of 
the Lord. 

We stayed that night—the little lass and my 
husband and I, with his poorest relatives. And 
the cottage was so clean, and the fare so 
dainty, and the welcome so hearty. We were 
sorry we never had visited them before—lone 
ly and calm as Heaven itself the hills rose 
ad around us praising God all the night 
ong. 

Then upward and still higher wound the 
narrow road. Round about the hemlocks 
stood grave and dignified, reminding me of 
Socrates. They, too, fronted death, for man 
was envious of their glory—and now they are 
laying silent and dead—but they spent their 
last hours happy. The ferns came close while 
all the underwood bloomed, and the wood 
birds sang requiem. Then we come down the 
long valley. All the trees had been cut, and 
berry-brush had filled the land, a thousand, 
thousand acres, and where a red raspberr) 
bush loaded with ripe fruit did not stand, there 
was a black-cap or blackberry or elderberry, 
and the ground between was red with winter- 
greens and squawberries. 

And not a berry would be gathered except 
by the wild birds and animals, and little chil- 
dren starving for lack of fruit in the cities! 
The hills swung open, and the round intervale 
all green lay spread before us. A great spring 
rushed down to greet us noisily. All was 
peace and contentment. They had food and 
raiment, our good friends had. 

We renewed the bonds of friend- 
ship, and the time sped away merrily. 
The little lass found a girl who had 
to be content with one gown at a 
time, and who wore her clothes until 
they were worn out, instead of 
throwing them aside sometimes after 
once wearing. 

We started at last, all 
better and happier for the 
visit. And we set out on 
the long drive home an- 
other way we had never 
been before, all too soon. 
We swung down the river. 
The “flyer” was shooting 
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thru the valley like a crazy comet, and “the 
red devils” tore down the highway. We had 
left peace and poverty behind us—or was it 
we who were poor. They were content with 
what they had, and they had enough to eat 
and wear, fire and salt and candle-light, and 
the good God watched over them. 
Mary E. Rice. 
SMITHPORT, Pa. 


& 
Good Night Youself. 


While you’re all discussing vacation experi- 
ence, it may come handy to chip in a little 
fight.I had with a four-pointer buck some 
time ago. I was camping along Eel River, 
Mendocino County, California, waiting for the 
salmon fishing to commence. Being a little 
early in the season and not having had enough 
rain yet to raise the river so the salmon could 
come up from the deep water, I contented 
myself with hunting, smoking and reading the 
time away. My camp was in an opening well 
covered with grass which was a treat for my 
pony (my sole companion at the time men- 
tioned). So one morning I awoke with a 
hankering after venison, and it didn’t take me 
long to make up my mind to saddle my bronc’, 
take my 40-65 Marlin and hit the trail for my 
favorite hunting ground, about two miles down 
the river. Arrived there I made for a rock 
boulder (I called Hillside View); from the 
rock I could overlook about 80 acres of a sunny 
mountain side, a favorite place for deer to 
come and take a sun bath in the cool of the 
morning. I didn’t have to wait long before I 
sighted a four-pointer moving between some 
chaparral bushes; being afraid that he might 
get away, I cut loose on him with my shoot- 
ing iron, but hit too far back to make a drop 
shot and had the pleasure (?) to see the four- 
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footed gentleman disappear in a grove of live 
oak. I could see everything around the live 
oak, so not seeing the buck make its appear- 
ance outside this natural temple, I concluded 
that in the meantime he had given up the 
struggle for existence. However, it didn’t 
take me long to find out, for half an hour 
later found me circling his nichts kommt 
heraus place, and after finding the track 
penetrated into the interior, I came to a place 
where he had laid down awhile, and left some 
of his life’s fluid behind. 

While taking in the situation I gave away to 
my old habit, meditation, thinking about how 
cruel it is to have to kill for existence, when 
I was awakened out of my sentimental review 
by a snort that was flavored with the sweet 
tune escaping the foghorn of a Newfoundland 
codfisher. At the same time I felt something— 
well, I don’t know what to call it. Were any 
of you gentlemen ever lightning struck? If 
so that’s just about the way I felt. The be- 
horned critter was only wounded enough to 
arouse his fighting blood, and for a while I 
thought he’s going to trample me into mince- 
meat. I had lost my rifle in the first en- 
counter, but had an 8-inch bowie, and with this 
I tried to parry his natural pokers, and as 
accidents will happen now and then, so it was 
this time, and ma chere ami crossed the line 
where there is no return. I had quite a time 
to load the buck on the pony and get to camp. 
I had venison for supper that night. After 
that I bathed my bruises, rolled up in my 
blankets, took a trip through dreamland, where 
a hideous monster attacked me with a poker 
and finally awoke wet with perspiration. 
‘Well, you can all spin yarns till the sun peeps 

*over yonder mountain. but I’m going to turn 
in and saw some wood. Good night. 


Oscar FRIEDRICH. 
Corusa, CAL. 


— oO 
MARGUERITE CHURCHILL 
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Recent. First Ascents in the Himalaya 


BY FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, F.R.L.G.S. 


{Mrs. Workman, who is a native of Worcester, Mass., is an Officer l’Instruction Pub- 
lique of France and a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, London. Major Darwin, the 
president of the society, said after Mrs. Workman read her paper on the Hispar Journey 
before it last December: “I believe I am right in saying that the feats accomplished by 
Mrs. Workman are more remarkable in the way of mountaineering than those which have 
been accomplished ever before by any of her sex. Whether I ought to make that limitation 
or not I am rather doubtful, but, at all events, with that limitation it will not be denied.” 


—Epiror. ] 


HE Hispar Glacier, 36 miles long, 

F and one of the four largest in the 
Karakoram mountain range, was 

the field of our last Himalayan explora- 
tion. Previous to visiting it we had ob- 
tained a good idea of the splendid scen- 
ery surrounding its source, for, ten 
years ago, on our exploration of the 
Biafo Glacier, in Baltistan, we had as- 
cended the Hispar Pass. This pass 
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forms the culmination or watershed be- 
tween the Hispar Glacier, running west 
to Nagar, and the Biafo Glacier, flowing 
southeast to Baltistan. 

The two glaciers thus meeting in the 
summit of the Hispar Pass, 17,500 feet, 
present a natural phenomenon unique in 
Himalaya, perhaps in the world, namely, 
an unbroken glacial band running 74 
miles from tongue to tongue. 
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Six years ago, with Petigax and 
Savoye, Italian guides, I made the first 
ascent of the Alchori Col, 17,000 teet, 
at the head of the Alchori Glacier, in 
Baltistan, with the hope of discovering 
a new snow passage over which our 
caravan could be taken to the Hispar. 
But instead of finding a pass descending 
to that glacier, I found myself perched 
on a snow cornice overlooking a preci- 
pice of 2,000 feet sheer, below which 
ran the lonely Hispar, a long, crevassed 
river, incased northward by lofty, un- 


‘ known, thnamed mountains. 


I turned away, balked by the preci- 
pice, but the lure of unexplored moun- 
tain wastes held me, as it often does, in 
its grip, and I determined some day to 
reach at least the feet of the snow 
giants, between me and which Nature 
had here placed such a formidable bar- 
rier. 

Had we been able to cross the Kara- 


koram watershed at this point we should 
have had the Hispar and its snow treas- 
ures, so to speak, well in hand; whereas, 
when some years later it was reached, 
there was a weary prelude of 300 miles 
of nude valleys and high passes to be 
played before arriving even at its 
tongue, 

Still, most disagreeable things offer 
compensations, and such were, this time, 
that we took to the Hispar a thoroly 
organized caravan, including two topog- 
raphers, who were to make a detailed 
glacial survey of it and its large un- 
known branches, on the plan sometimes 
carried out in the Alps and America, but 
not before attempted in the Himalaya. 

That such an expedition involved an 
immense amount of previous organiza- 
tion and continual work and calculation 
during the time we were on the glaciers 
may be seen from the fact that the sev- 
enty or more coolies employed had to be 














GREAT AREA OF BIAFO-HISPAR WATERSHED PEAK. 





Ascended by Mrs. Bullock Workman and party. Camp at base is at 19,100 feet altitude. 


Photograph by Dr. W. Hunter and Mrs. Workman, 1908. 
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fed by us, and the grain and rice requi- The expedition was divided into t .0 
site for this purpose had, much of it, to parties. The topographers, with ca: ip 
be brought from Kashmir, 300 miles, outfit, native servants, and about «on 


ONE OF THE SNOW SCARPS ASCENDED TO REACH TRIPLE CORNICE PEAK. 
The ice shelf beneath it was only about twenty feet wide. From this an ice precipice of several hund ed 
feet descended. The upper stratified edge of precipice is seen at right. 


and the remainder supplied by the Mir coolies, carried on the survey as the 
of Nagar, living 30 miles from Hispar nature of their work and the weather 
village, the last inhabited spot. admitted of doing. Our caravan con- 
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sisted of Dr. Hunter Workman, myself, 
Cyprien Savoye, guide, three Italian 
porters, native headman and coolies. We 
continued our explorations and observa- 
tions of glaciers and ascents of cols and 
peaks independently, meeting the sur- 
veyors from time to time to compare 
notes. 

Our own caravan was also often 
divided for days, the cook, with large 
tents, bulk of supplies and sheep being 
left at a base of perhaps 15,000 feet, 
while, with light tents, guide, porters 
and a few coolies we explored and 
climbed for five or six days, until driven 
back to the base by bad weather. Such 
were the conditions of our nomad life on 
the Hispar for eight weeks. 

While investigating a branch glacier 

which enters the Hispar at 15 miles 
from its tongue, a fine snow mountain 
attracted our attention, which, if it could 
be scaled, would offer a capital station 
for study of the region and a magnifi- 
cent panorama. 
* The question was, Could it be 
climbed? From a projecting snow 
mamelon on its west shoulder the final 
thousand feet looked possible enough, 
but below this mamelon the mountain 
fell in ice-falls, seamed both longitu- 
dinally and horizontally by gaping cre- 
vasses, or in snow-scarps of appalling 
steepness, to near where it took its rise 
from the glacier. This was only typical 
of the character of the whole army of 
peaks surrounding the Hispar. 

On other great Asiatic glaciers one 
sees mountains with at least some mod- 
erate, clean-cut slopes, which tempt the 
climber to try his luck on them, but such 
is not the case with these forbidding 
giants. Studying the Hispar system 
from any eminence, one is permeated 
with the fanciful impression that a suc- 
cession of mighty earth vibrations must 
at some time have shaken the peaks into 
the chaotic riven slopes, savage rock 
precipices, and splintered or corniced 
pinnacles they now present; not rational, 
normal mountains any longer, but colossi 
of rock and snow chaos, with scarcely a 
ledge or cranny where even a mountain 
demon could lodge with safety. 

On this particular ascent the greatest 
danger was from avalanches, which 
scored the lower two-thirds of the moun- 
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tain from noon until after nightfall. 
With a few coolies we ascended one 
afternoon to the top of the glacier, and 
putting up some tentes d’abries sent back 
the coolies to the lower camp with orders 
to return the next day at noon. Savoye, 
the guide, strode across the glacier be- 
fore sunset to examine the mountain and 
plan a route, as he was very keen on 
starting by 2 a. m. and we should have 
to make our path by lantern-light only. 

A few hours’ rest in the sleep-sacks 
and Savoye was heard calling a reveil 
outside the tents. That coffee made on 
the small kerosene stoves followed as 
soon as posible, and sharp at 2 o'clock, 
after crowding coats and provisions for 
the day into the riick-sacks, we started 
forth roped in two caravans. The firma- 
ment was brilliant with stars but no wan- 
ing moon lighted the gray, hardly per- 
ceptible snow waste. 

Progress was rapid for a few minutes 
over a gently rising plateau, and then the 
gradient grew apace and with it came a 
big icefall composed of tall pinnacles or 
séracs, separated by bottomless chasms. 
Savoye turned sharp to the right hoping 
to contour them, but here, as far as we 
could see, rose a terrace of long crevasses 
ready to receive us into their creepy 
depths. 

“Sapristi,” quoth Savoye, “quelle 
route.” But his eagle eye spied a nar- 
row snow band, near the center of the 
first crevasse, and by stepping gingerly 
sideways this was passed and a dozen 
steps upward brought us to the next 
yawning ice-mouth. This proved less 
accommodating than the first crevasse 
and offered no bridge at all. After scan- 
ning its fifty or more feet of length with 
the lantern, the only way over appeared 
to be a jump near its narrower end. 

Paying out the rope the guide bounded 
over, then drawing it taut and cautioning 
the porter behind me to look out for his . 
end called, “Santez, Madame.” How I 
hated that leap in the dark across the 
four or five feet of invisible space, but it 
had to be done, so taking the plunge I 
landed on the ice-slant where the guide 
stood. The others followed in turn and 
slowly, sometimes jumping, sometimes 
bridging and again finding a way around 
them, we conquered seven or eight enor- 
mots chasms. 
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Then a steep, frozen scarp awaited us, 
which was manageable by cutting steps 
up its ice surface. This ended at the foot 
of a series of tall white cones which, as 
Savoye held the lantern aloft, loomed 
above like a bevy of mountain-spectres 
assembled in ghostly array to warn us to 
be sensible and return forthwith whence 
we had come. But we were bound they 
should receive us, and as they proved to 
be solid spectres we cut steps up and 
down several, wound a way round others, 
and finally got above the whole bad lot 
and reached a wide bed of avalanche- 
débris, which had fallen during the warm 
hours of the previous day. 

Here, where after sunrise it would be 
folly to tarry a moment, we flung our- 
selves down after two hours’ arduous 
work to breakfast and watch the wonder- 
ful spectacle of dawn in the upper snow 
world. Dawn is beautiful in the plains 
of India when heralded. by the swish and 
twitter of innumerable song-birds, but a 
thousand times more exquisite is the ap- 
proach of day above all camps and 
abodes of humanity, beyond even the 
voice of the high-flying mountain- 


chough, where only the soft whisper of 


the breeze from virgin summits breathes 
its music on the ear. Imperceptibly, as 
we sat among the avalanches, the curtain 
of darkness which had held us in bond- 
age was raised, and on all sides peaks, 
ice-falls and glaciers emerged before our 
gaze in the solemn magnificence of be- 
fore sunrise lighting. 

While we reveled in the glory of the 
eternal snows, Savoye, tho ardently dis- 
cussing cold meat and jam, stood with 
his eyes riveted on the sharp, almost 
perpendicular 700 foot wall which 
loomed in mauve toning just beyond the 
plowed-up snow-field where we halted. 
Up this great snow-scarf lay, perforce, 
our route. At one end of it, which luck- 
ily we should not touch, hung great 
stratified ice-cornices shimmering in 
weird beauty now, but ready later, when 
the sun burned upon them, to fall in 
deadly ice-masses to enhance the tumbled 
hillocks of snow-débris we were about to 
leave. 

The ropes being adjusted again in fif- 
teen minutes its base was reached where 
constant step-cutting and serious climb- 
ing was in order for over an hour. 
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Here we climbed straight, there -e 
zig-zagged, as snow conditions ‘e- 
manded, making steady headway, the 
surface remaining hard even after ‘he 
first sun’s rays fell upon it. It was severe 
and ticklish traveling and each man had 
to look out that he did not slither and 
plunge his caravan down the precipice 
to a useless end among the fallen av.- 
lanches. 

Two or three times, when it was pos- 
sible to halt a bit, the scarp was meas- 
used by clinometer, and the angle proved 
to be’ quite 70 degrees. The slant was 
sharper than the camera makes it appear 
in the photograph. The only steeper 
gradient ascended this summer was 
found on the mountain soon to be de- 
scribed. Some mountain-fakers talk of 
climbing long distances at 85 degrees, but 
in my opinion such feats are not possible. 
An angle of 75 degrees may be consid- 
ered the limit at which a long incline can 
be taken, and that will prove dangerous 
and strenuous enough for a hardy climb- 
er. Those who talk about long slants of 
85 degrees never, I have observed, men- 
tion measuring their slopés. Soon after 
the great wall was ended, easier gradi- 
ents brought us to the base of the mame- 
lon west of the main peak, and here 
Nature gave us yet another taste of snow 
peculiarities in form of a 20-foot ice-wall 
overhung by a snow cornice fluted with 
massive blue icicles, below which de- 
scended the deepest of chasms. From the 
opening of the chasm, in all directions 
barring our approach, ran a series of 
wide most bizarre crevasses. 

One porter suggested that, at last, we 
must give in to mountain obstacles, but 
Savoye laughed and shook his head. I 
won't bore the reader with what we did, 
lest he think me guilty of too many snow 
yarns. Suffice it to say in half an hour 
we stood on the snow-mamelon and saw 
the last thousand feet of the mountain 
rise up in moderate slopes above us. 

This was a baffling mountain, tho, 
even to the very top. Arriving on a 
ledge 20 feet from the apex, we discov- 
ered the small final cone, on the side 
confronting us, to be split into three 
giant tooth-like cornices. A short snow 
slant overhanging a deep precipice sepa- 
rated our ledge from the cornice. 
Savoye, held on a good length of rope 
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by the porters, began at once to cut his 
way up this. The surface was of pe- 
culiar consistency, half snow, half ice, 
and very hard to impress with the ice 
ax. After twenty minutes hacking he 
returned to us incased in powdery snow 
from head to foot. He reported that, 
owing to the quality of the snow, it 
would take nearly two hours to cut thru 
the cornices to the top. 

In view of the advancing day and the 


wants, namely, perfect weather thruout 
an ascent and the summit, and we had 
reason to be well satisfied, for the weath- 
er was without a flaw, and on the last 
thousand feet we had secured many fine 
photographs, and fixed mountains on the 
Hispar that would aid all the further 
investigation of that glacier. 

The last two-thirds of the descent was 
what might be termed a race for life in 
trying to reach the glacier before the 














MRS. BULLOCK WORKMAN WITH GUIDE AND PORTER ON THE SUMMIT OF BIAFO-HISPAR 


WATERSHED PEAK. 
Photographed by Dr. Hunter Workman from a neighboring peak. 


great danger from avalanches on the de- 
scent, the question arose, Was it safe to 
risk it? No, we all agreed, for the 
mountain was virtually climbed; so, 
turning, we headed downward, inwardly 
provoked enough with the preposterous 
cone and its baffling trio of cornices 
coming just at the top, and after so 
many other extraordinary ‘difficulties had 
been overcome. The avid explorer of 
new peaks, however, seldom gets al! he 


usual avalanche cannonade of the after- 
noon began. Avalanches fell very near 
us at several points and we had pretty 
dangerous work to perform in getting 
thru the now softened ice-falls, but the 
tents on the glacier were safely reached 
at 12.30, and the lower camp later on, 
after fifteen hours of thrilling mountain 
experiences. Never have I met with a 
peak of less than 20,000 feet so bristling 
with uncommon and varied snow obsta- 
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cles as was this one, which was named 
Triple Cornice Peak. 

A few years ago, from a high snow 
col south of the Hispar region, we saw 
and photographed a tall, ethereal snow- 
pyramid rising at a great distance above 
a gap in an intervening range. This we 
then located as being probably near the 
source of the Hispar Glacier, and such 
in reality it proved to be. At about 20 
miles up the Hispar it flashed upon our 
view again, looming above broken snow- 
fields north of the Hispar Pass, lifting 
its now more developed, more attenuated 
snow-spire into the blue heaven like a 
challenge. What a peak, and from it 
what a view would be obtained! Poised 
as it was on a huge snow-pedestal direct- 
ly above the watershed of the Hispar 
and Biafo glaciers, its summit on a clear 
day would command the 75 miles of 
these glaciers and their surrounding 
mountain satellites on all sides. 

During the weeks of exploring the 
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branch glaciers, it never left my m:.d, 
and I decided, when the main work »as 
over and a base camp at the foot of ‘he 
pass established, to have my try at it 

Thus it came to pass a month la er, 
after weeks of hard research work on 
the hitherto unexplored Hispar tri u- 
taries, and of existing in snow-caips 
thru storms of fifty and sixty hoiirs’ 
duration, we found ourselves leaving 
base camp at 15,000 feet, accompanied 
by Savoye, the porters, headman, one 
servant, and fifteen coolies, carrying 
small tents and provisions for three 
days. 

As with the guide and two porters I 
started ahead to plot out the track, I 
heard the coolies grumbling, and one 
who spoke Hindustani remarked on thie 
“karab rasta” (bad path). If we were 
taking the trouble to make them a path 
at all on an unknown mountain they 
should have been satisfied, but gratitude 
is a non-existent word in coolie patois. 
A bitter wind blew down 








from the Hispar Pass as we 
filed up to the north of it over 
hard, purple slopes, at that 
hour untouched by the sun. 
Two hours later, when deep in 
negotiation of a serac-fall lead- 
ing to a lower ridge of the 
mountain, the sun_ shining 
from a clear sky was so hot 
that fur caps and heavy coats 
were consigned to the depths 
of the riick-sacks. 

Making a circuitous path 
around the ridge, a high snow- 
basin between the east and 
west shoulders of the peak was 
discovered, and this we saw 
was the place to camp that 
night, if the summit was to be 
gained the next day. But get- 
ting there was difficult busi- 
ness. An army of wicked 
gnomes must have been at 
work plowing up and making 
a snow hodge-podge of the 
lower part of this stately peak, 
for not ten yards of smooth 
surface was visible amid the 
maze of pinnacles, ice-fluted 








ASCENDING ICE FALL. 
18,000 feet. 


crevasses and torn-up slants. 
We made the best way we 
could thru, taking care to 
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pound our steps in the soften- 
ing surface for the coolies, still 
a good distance in arrears. 
Finally a small plateau, not 
seen from below, was reached, 
and from here a very steep 
800-foot snow-wall led pre- 
sumably to the high basin we 
wished to camp in. Some one 
suggested lunch, it being near 
noon, but I replied: “Non- 
sense; if we stop here the 
coolies will refuse to go on. 
The wall must be taken before 
they arrive.” 

Zigzagging up in this deep, 
wet snow nearly to the knees 
was no easy work, but this task 
was three-quarters over when 
the caravan appeared on the 
plateau. We called down to 
them to hurry up, nice large 
steps having been made for 
them. Our soothing words did 
not, however, inspire them 
with confidence, and they re- 
fused to move. 

At last Savoye said he 
would go down and help them 
up. This he good-naturedly 











did, and after parleying a time 
with them and the chief, as re- 
ward for his kindness, to our 
consternation we saw three stout Na- 
garis attack him with spiked sticks. But 
he was ready for them, and instantly, in 
self-defense, felled one of them to the 
snow with his ax. After that they sub- 
sided, and finally moved upward, the 
coolies who had been knocked down 
limping heavily behind, led by the head- 
man. I would add that, altho the chief 
often beat the coolies, this was the first 
time a native was struck by our Euro- 
peans. 

_ By 3.30 p. m. the tents were pitched 
in the eerie basin, barely safe from ava- 
lanches falling from the mountain wall 
between the two shoulders. These two 
aretes fell straight from the pointed top 
of the peak in sharpest inclines over 
2,000 feet. The east one was so fringed 
with cornices that it was absolutely un- 
Sate, and there remained no alternative 
but to try the south, much steeper one, 
which had hitherto been deemed too haz- 
arcous, 


PREPARING TO DESCEND A BRANCH OF HISPAR 
GLACIER FROM A CAMP NEAR ITS HEAD. 


The next morning the sky looked 
hazy, and we felt there would be a storm 
before night. 

With Savoye and two porters I start- 
ed out for the mountain, for, if it was 
climbable at all, we were likely to accom- 
plish it before the storm broke. Dr. 
Workman later left with the other porter 
for a lower summit east of camp, for 
purposes of observation. 

A few intermediate snow-fields brought 
us to a high wall, up the icy surface of 
which steps were cut to the great shoul- 
der that ran apparently in sky-scraping 
slants clear to the top, still invisible from 
where we stood. Cutting each step, we 
moved upward slowly, for the aréte was 
very narrow and ice-coated at that hour, 
and the precipices on both sides were 
already very terrifying. After an hour’s 
continuous upward plodding the aréte 
ended momentarily in a small ridge, 
above which came an awkward reach of 
rock gendarmes. 
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Before attacking these we halted to 
breathe a bit and take in the entrancing 
and widening view of glaciers and 
mountains. Turning my Zeiss glass 
downward, my eye lit on the tents far 
below in the hollow. In front of one 
the native was seated on the snow, en- 
joying the early sunlight, wrapped in 
what looked suspiciously like one of our 
sleeping sacks, and composedly smoking 
a pipe. I handed the glass to Savoye, 
who, on looking, exclaimed : 

“Ah, the rascal; that’s my reserve 
pipe and my tobacco he is smoking, for 
he does not own a pipe.” 

“And sitting in my sleep-sack doubt- 
less,” I added, turning toward the moun- 
tain. 

Who would have thought this purest 
of snow-pyramids was to give us a 
tough stint of rock climbing? But it 
did, and we worked half an hour on rock 
pinnacles overhanging a wild abyss, 
which recalled a bad place on Zermatt’s 
Zinal-Rolthorn. As soon as these ended, 
a solid ice-wall of 15 feet demanded all 
our skill, for only half steps could be cut, 
which, when stepped upon, left most of 
the foot in mid air. 

From this the aréte led up again in 
increasing steepness, an endless white 
line. It was here that I found the in- 
cline steeper than on the previous ascent, 
reaching as near as I could make it out, 
about an angle of 75 degrees. The 
weather was thickening in on the Hispar 
side, and the sun, shining thru a haze, 
made the surface soft, thus adding to 
the difficulty of overcoming the terrible 
gradient. The precipices, too, in grue- 
some depths, were beyond those I recall 
on any mountain. One simply had to 
accept the circumstance of climbing a 
tight rope, and not look to right or left. 

Luckily such slants lead up fast, every 
step being a gain in hight, and, just as 
all were getting quite to the end of en- 
durance, the pitch lessened and soon we 
saw the small summit rising in a sharp- 
corniced cone beyond some rocks, and 
not ten minutes away. 

We all ascended the cone, but on the 
very apex, which was a cornice, or 
snow-hood, only one at a time could 
stand, held on the rope by the others 
just below. 


The view quite equaled my expect:- 
tions, except that approaching ba 
weather marred it somewhat toward t!:< 
Hispar Glacier. The whole upper Biaf.. 
its wide source, called Snow Lake, an: 
several great tributaries 15 miles in 
length, lay mapped as no map coui 1 
show them, at my feet 6,000 feet belov.. 
The finest Hispar peaks and a dozen 
other giants of the Karakoram were vis- 
ible for a few minutes, and I plainly say 
that 28,000 foot colossus Kz2, whose 
sheer precipices have frowned defiance 
at different times on ordinary mortals, 
and only lately on a royal aspirant. 


‘I saw many other sights beyond the 
frontier, and points that served later to 
make our new map superior to any ex- 
isting, and then mist swept in, in rolling 
billows, blotting out glaciers and distant 
mountains, leaving us stranded on a 
snow-tooth, in a fluffy ocean of cloud. 
Before this happened, the others had 
seen us from the lower peak, where they 
stood, and Dr. Workman photographed 
us standing on the summit, as seen in 
the illustration. 

Chilled to the bone by the swirling 
mist, we descended to the slight shelter 
of the rocks just below, where I finished 
my observations under cover of coats 
held about me by the guides, and, after a 
hasty meal, we left the beautiful, cloud- 
bound pyramid, the king of the Hispar 
and Biafo glaciers, that had lured me 
for weeks, with our hearts full of vic- 
tory, for at the end of hard work we had 
conquered. 

The descent was difficult and hazard- 
ous down the interminable aréte, thru 
cloud and mist, but tuning all our ener- 
gies to careful manipulation of every 
movement, we accomplished it without 
accident, and floundering over the final 
snow-fields in heavy wet snow, reached 
camp, where the other two greeted us 
with shouts of approval. 

The hight of the mountain, later com- 
puted, is 21,350 feet, and was named the 
Hispar-Biafo Watershed Peak. Altho 
not as high, it yielded nothing in thrill- 
ing incident and arduousness of ascent, 


_ and in magnificence of panorama, to my 


highest Himalayan peak of 23,300 feet. 


Paris, FRANCE. 
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THE WORLD’S CHAMPION BISON. 


Harry V. Radford, who has been exploring in the Arctic regions for the past year entirely alone, 
except where he met and mingled with the Eskimos, has just sent us the above unique illustration. Mr. Radford 
has made a special study of the wood bison and his habitat, hitherto practically unknown to white men. He has 
been over much of their range with pack horses in summer and dog sleds in winter, conducting his investigations 
under a special permit from the Canadian Government to collect for scientific purposes. Such a permit has 
not previously been granted to any naturalist or sportsman. On December 1 he shot a magnificent wood 
bison bull (the first to fall to a white hunter), the head of which appears in the illustration. This bison is 
the largest of which any record exists, surpassing in size and weight the previous world’s record bison, killed 


by W. F. Hornaday, of the New York Zoological Garden, in Montana, in 1886, and which is exhibited in the 
National Museum in Washington. 


M 


The engravings of this Hornaday bison appear on our ten dollar bills. The 
specimen of Mr. Radford’s, shown in the illustration, weighed 2,402 pounds. It was hunted down near Fort 


Smith in latitude 60°+ N. after an exhausting snowshoe chase lasting most of the day. The temperature at 
the time ranged at 42° Fahrenheit, ; 
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1909, by the Kiser Photo Co. for the Great Northern Railway. 
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LAKE MONTANA. 


THE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK IN MONTANA. 


The accompanying pictures admirably show something of the charm of the proposed new 
Glacier National Park in Montana, just south of the Canadian bour dary. The region included 
in this park is one of the most délightful in the world. To the east of the mountains the 
plains region drained by the Missouri and Saskatchewan River systems stretches mile upon 
mile of open grass land that is practically treeless. In sharp contrast to the plains rise 
the mountains, which seen from the distance, present a rock wall of great steepness. These 
apparently extend for miles, altho in actuality these walls are cut by long deep U-shaped 
canyons which have been largely formed by the great glaciers which once flowed from the 
snow-capped peaks and ridges which form the divide between the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The whole region is the habitat of many surviving wild animals, and the 
streams and lakes abound in fish of many varieties. In the upper reaches are barren rock 
areas in which the white goat is found in great numbers. Many big horn Rocky Mountain 
sheep are found on somewhat lower levels, and in the valleys and on the lower spurs are many 
deer and moose. A few elk still Iimger, and over the whole area from high glacier and the 
perpetual snow line to the valley and flat the grizzly kear is frequently met with. The park 
as contemplated contains an area of some 1,340 square miles; within these realms there are 
250 lakes ranging from ten mile; to a few hundred feet in extent. There are more than sixty 


glaciers ard there are numerous plants and rocks in numbers and quantity to satisfy the mest 
ardent student, and views of great variety, teauty and grandeur gratify the artist and lover 
of nature, 
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Five Crying Needs in Automobilism 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


HE development of automobilism in 
this country during the last four 
or five years has been toward lux- 

ury and increasing cost. The manufac- 
turers seem to cater more and more to 
the well to do and the wealthy, and to 
neglect the needs of those of very moder- 
ate means. Prior to five years ago there 
were more advertisements of cars selling 
under $1,000 than there were those of 
$2,000 or $3,000 and over. People 


hoped that as factories were developed, 


But in five respects there has beca 
practically no improvement, and uniil 
modern ingenuity and skill have covered 
these points, the motorist will have 
grounds of complaint on the subject. 

First—It seems extraordinary that the 
driver of a splendidly built, modern, ga:- 
engine driven car, capable of developing 
thirty or forty or fifty horse power. 
should have to exert all his physical 
strength and perform a strenuous wrest- 
ling match at the hand-crank to get that 














ALONG THE CLIFF. 


machinery perfected and models stand- 
ardized, the prices of cars would grad- 
ually lessen. Today, however, the ma- 
jority of cars are advertised to sel! from 
$1,500 to $5,000 and over. The engines 
have been vastly improved and now are 
practically noiseless, are very powerful 
and so simple in control as to be remark- 
ably “fool-proof.” The joke of engine 
trouble on the road has had its day and 
is obsolete. Limousine and touring car 
bodies are marvels of luxury and com- 
fort, and the modern motor car is a thing 
of beauty, elegance and efficiency. 
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engine started! Every car driver who 
goes thru this painful ideal rebels at it. 
On cold days especially it is about all a 
man of moderate strength can do to get 
his engine in motion. It is preposterous 
that some adequate device has not been 
worked out whereby some of the power 
generated by the engine when it is run- 
ning cannot be saved to start it again 
after it has grown cold. Most good en- 
gines start on compression while the en- 
gine and the water in the cylinder jackets 
are still warm but almost never after sev- 
eral hours of standing. Only one car, s0 








FIVE CRYING NEEDS IN AUTOMORILISM 


BUSINESS CARS. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
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far as I know, claims to be self-crank- 
ing. There are one or more self-crank- 
ers on the market but they have to be 
attached to the outside of the car, are 
cumbersome and expensive and do not 
seem to have yet made many friends. 
The modern car should be so built that 
the driver could take his seat, touch a 
button or push-lever, and be sure of hav- 
ing his engine start of his own conserved 
power. When this is possible, thousands 
of women will become car owners and 
car drivers. The crank is the greatest 
obstacle today to women in motordom. 

Second—tThe engine should be able to 
generate its own electricity. Kerosene 
lamps are a nuisance. They are dirty, 
hard to light on windy nights and have 
to be constantly refilled. If electric lights 
are used heavy storage batteries or dry 
cells have to be carried. These take up 
valuable room and have to be constantly 
recharged or replaced. There is enough 
friction all thru the chassis to generate 
sufficient electricity for lights all over the 
car, including one on the end of a cord 
for searching the engine at night. 


Third—Quite as preposterous as the 
hand crank is the fact that the most vul- 
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nerable part of the entire mechanisn. is in 
the most exposed place! Imagine « bat- 
tleship carrying all its ammunition « » the 
upper deck under a canvas awning! The 
pneumatic rubber tire should be  tbol- 
ished. A motor car driver starts ov: for 
a trip with a wonderful vehicle ca able 
of bearing him swiftly and safely ali over 
the land, yet, at any moment—»uff! 
sizz-zz-bang! And-an hour’s dirty and 
strenuous job .confronts him. A car 
owner may be in evening dress and tak- 
ing his wife out to dinner. It is raining 
and the road is muddy. He is a mile or 
two from anywhere and bang! goes a 
tire! The puncture and the blowout are 
the two great banes of motoring. Chang- 
ing a tire on the road is no gentleman’s 
job and not all motor owners can afford 
a chauffeur. Non-puncturable _ tubes, 
tube protectors, demonstrable rims and 
spare wheels are advertised galore, but 
these are but make-shifts at the best. 
There should. be invented wheels with 
durable , solid rubber tires whose office 
is only to save noise. The resilience 
should be arranged for between the rim 
and the hub or in the hub or the axle or 
some place where it is not subject to 
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FIVE CRYING NEEDS IN AUTOMOBILISM 














OUT OF THE WOODS. 


damage. This perhaps is the most crying 
need of the day in automobilism—the 
abolition of tire trouble. 

Fourth—The lines of the car body are 
not yet as artistic or convenient as they 
could be. The “gunboat” or “torpedo” 
models, inclosing the two front seats, 
which are seen this year, are a decided 
step toward graceful form because they 
connect the bonnet in front with the body 
of the car and this idea will probably be 
developed until the form of the body is a 
homogeneous whole, a graceful, cigar- 
shaped elipse with one rounded point in 
front of the radiator and the other in the 
rear of the car. The gently swelling 
sides will give locker room in the doors 
and alongside the seats and in the rear 
there will be additional space for extra 
coats, rugs, lunch baskets, waterproofs, 
and so on, which now have to be carried 
inside the tonneau, where they are in the 
way, or in a trunk fastened on behind, 
which is unsightly. A body of this 
form will more fully protect the occu- 
pants against dust, which will be a great 
advantage. 

Fifth—and perhaps most important. 
There should be cars on the market to 
correspond to the family pony cart; cars 
for children and nursemaids, for the 
housekeeper to run around to market in, 


cars with one or two cylinder engines 
of five or ten horse power that trundle 
along thru the village at five or eight 
miles an hour, that crank without effort, 
and that cost from $200 to $400, A man 
who now owns a $1,500 car and who 
cannot afford a chauffeur usually runs 
it himself ,and while he is in business 
his family walk. He can only give them 
the pleasures of motoring after business 
hours. Many of these men would glad- 
ly buy for family use a light, cheap 
buckboard or buggy, with solid rubber- 
tired wheels, a simple little engine and a 
top for wet weather, which is family 
could hack around in. Its cost of main- 
tenance would be almost infinitesimal. It 
should be the family horse, always on 
the job and not requiring much skill or 
experience to drive. The man of slen- 
der means would find this a godsend, 
and when automobile manufacturers 
have time to turn their creative genius 
from the creation of powerful, expen- 
sive engines of the road to the addition 
on their catalogs of a thoroly reliable, 
cheap little donkey-cart affair for the 
daily use of the women and young peo- 
ple, automobilism will have fulfilled a 
mission which will be a veritable boon to 
our modern social life. 


New York City. 
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ing of a wolf awoke me, and | 


S OME time about midnight the howl- 
slipped out of my blankets and 


went down the trail to listen and find out _ 


what the packs were doing. The night 
was still and intensely cold ; the Northern 
stars glittered and sparkled just over the 
tall spruce tops; the moon flooded the 
dim avenues with a vague and ghostly 


, { 


Etc. 


such as a wolf utters when he mak:s a 
kill and summons his companions to the 
feast; and it- was not the deep-chested 
baying that one hears at nightfall when 
the o!d she-wolf, the leader of the pact 
ealls her cubs together for the hunting, 
and they answer the call with the clamor 
of hounds unleashed. A single great 


~ wolf was crying his woe from a distant 























THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
This illustration and those which follow are from photographs copyrighted, 1910, by William J. Long. 


light, and all around stretched the silence 
and mystery of the snow-filled woods. 
Suddenly a sound broke out, a terrible 
sound in this lonely place, and I forgot all 
else in trying to analyze it. For the grav 
wolf has many calls, and no two of them 
are alike or mean the same thing. This 
was no lunatic baying at the moon; it 
was not the trail cry that a wolf gives 
when he is running a buck and wants the 
pack to close in; it was not the food call, 
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hilltop, with a wild, eerie cry for which 
I had no explanation. He would begin 
with a clear falsetto, deepen by octaves 
into a full roar, and end with a moan that 
made the woods shiver. “He is a mon- 
ster,” I thought, “from the depth and 
power of his voice. Tomorrow I wi!' go 
over, and find out what he is doing t!1ere, 
and get him if I can. Perhaps he ‘< the 
loup garou himself.” Then I fc! to 
thinking of this imaginary monste:. the 
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even if I did not believe it. 
One’s back chilled and crept in 
spite of one’s self. Indeed, as 
a curious fact of natural his- 
tory, I might record that I 
have never found but one man 
who did not discover, when 
alone in the woods at night, 
that his primitive spine treas- 
ured many an old superstition 
which his modern brain had 
long since rejected. The soli- 
tary exception was a crazy 
man, who used to sleep by day 
and roam the woods by night 
with the freedom and fearless- 
ness’ of a wild animal. 

The lone wolf ceased his 
moaning, and presently, in a 
different direction, a whole 
pack of wolves set up a hair- 
raising clamor. As I slipped 








THE TRAIL. 


werwolf of medieval supersti- 
tion, which still appears in 
many a fearsome story told 
about the winter fire in North- 
ern Quebec. For in the region 
in which I was camping, on a 
brief winter holiday, the tracks 
of an enormous wolf had been 
seen at intervals for years past, 
and at the thought of him the 
pious habitant would shiver 
and cross himself and draw 
hich nearer the fire, and tell another 
egin fearsome story of the loup 
aves garou—the evil spirit that runs 
that abroad in the skin of a great 
no wolf. And here in the woods, 
and with the infinite mystery of the 
1! go wilderness night around me, 
1ere, and that wild call moaning in 
; the my ears, was an excellent place 
| to to understand the superstition, THE-CAMP HALF-BURIED IN SNOW, 
the 
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along the trail, deeper into the woods, 1 
heard a faint rustling, and as I stole 
nearer the sound I was startled by 
two deer rushing out from almost under 
my nose. I was at the edge of a 
deer yard, and here a dozen or more 
defenseless animals were quietly going 
about getting their supper as if in the 
protection of a fenced park. One would 
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Next morning early I started on 
snowshoes to find the trail of the :iid- 
night howler. Daylight is brave suff. 
The tingle in my skin was now on: of 
pure joy at being alive. Why, I \on- 
dered, should a man go to Bermuda and 
enervate himself, when Canada his a 
thousand vigors and tonics to offer. For 
the air was like fine old wine in its 
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have expected them to be terrified effect; the winter woods were beautiful 


to death, but until I blundered among 
them they were absolutely without con- 
cern. Most men who found themselves 
in such a position, with the howl of a 
wolf pack ringing in their ears, would 
have fled at breakneck speed to shelter 
and bolted the door behind them; but 
these shy, defenseless animals were ap- 
parently without the shadow of fear. 
And this suggests another curious fact of 
natural history: that man is the only ani- 
mal who carries fear in him, and who 
scatters it like a contagion wherever he 
goes. But that—as Plato remarked long 
before Kipling got the copyright—would 
appear to furnish thé material for an- 
other disquisition. 





beyond words; at every turn the wild 
trails beckoned and said, “Come hefte, 
see here”; and human nerves and mus- 
cles were, like the flying British squad- 
ron, ready to go anywhere and do any- 
thing. So for a time, until night should 
again fall and catch me alone in the 
woods, brain and spine both agreed that 
there was no such thing as a loup garou. 
but only a huge and cunning old wolf 
whose trail I must find and _ follow. 
Ordinarily I let all animals alone, pre- 
ferring the work of God to that of the 
taxidermist, and liking well to see the 
bear wear his skin and the moose his 
antlers just as nature provided; but to 
day I had other intentions. “Not that | 
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love wolves less, but deer more. If I 
catch that big fellow I will stop his 
howling and game-killing,’ I said to 
myself, as I slipped the heavy revolver 
on one side of my belt to balance the 
ax on the other. Then, with a slap on 
various pockets, to be sure that compass, 
matches, knife and emergency ration, 
were in place, I was off for a long, heav- 
enly day all alone in the big woods. 

The first leg of my course led me 
backward, along my incoming snowshoe 
trail of the day before, to Kearney Lake, 
whence, by a series of little ponds and 
wolf runways, I intended to reach the 
northern ridges, where my loup garou 
had been howling. I was resolved, by 
the way, to pay no heed to any trail but 
his, since he was sure to lead me an all 
day’s chase. But hardly had I buried 
myself in the woods when I noticed a 
fresh wolf trail dodging in and out be- 
side me. “Too small for the loup 
garou,” I said at a glance; “but what is 
he doing here? Perhaps he is the other 
kind.” For, you must know, there are 
said to be two kinds of this fierce, un- 
canny beast. One is an evil spirit that 
takes the form of a wolf or man at will; 
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the other is a suffering spirit, compelled 
to go in a beast’s skin, which sometimes 
approaches men hoping for deliverance. 
A closer examination of the trail showed 
it to have been recently made by a 
young wolf which, during the night, had 
come poking cautiously out of the woods 
till he reached the last turn of the trail, 
where one might see the camp _ half 
buried in snow. There he stood behind 
a bush for a moment, evidently watch- 
ing, and then turned and loped away to 
the northwest. 

Here at the outset was a nice puzzle, 
and I must stop awhile and run the back 
trail to find out what this young wolf 
was doing away from his pack, and 
what brought him so near my camp. 
For among wolves, as among beavers 
and geese, and indeed most wild crea- 
tures, there are occasional hermits and 
outcasts whose ways are unaccountable. 

My first discovery was that this wolf 
had been plainly following me when I 
came toiling home after dark, dragging 
my moose-sled, happy and hungry after 
a long day with the trout on a distant 
lake. That in itself was most unusual, 
for tho there are plenty of big wolves in 
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these woods, they never molest a man. 
Ordinarily they avoid even the trail of 
men so carefully that one rarely gets a 
glimpse of them; but when they find a 
man alone and quiet in the woods they 
sometimes grow inquisitive and try to 
find out who he is and what he is doing, 
as all other wild animals do. Tho shyer 
than deer, for instance, their curiosity 
sometimes leads them to follow you long 
distances, which I have never known a 
deer to do. If, at such times, a man sees 
them and runs away, under the delusion 
that he is in danger, they sometimes run 
after him and bay on his trail, just as a 
dog naturally follows a man who runs 
in front of him. And here, by the way, 
is the probable origin of most of the 
ferocious stories of men pursued by 
wolves. 

Once, in a snowstorm, when examin- 
ing some tracks on the shore of a lake, 
a pack of wolves crossed the ice and en- 
tered the woods behind me. They had 
probably noticed me poking along the 
shore, and some of the cubs started to in- 
vestigate. They could see me plainly 
enough, for I was crouched in the snow 
without cover of any kind; but, try as I 
would, I caught only glimpses of vague 
gray forms flitting like shadows among 
the trees. After a few moments of this 
cautious watching, they began to circle, 
to get to leeward of me, just as a fox 
does when you approach his sleeping 
place, especially if you stand still the mo- 
ment he spies you. Thinking that, if they 
once got the scent of me, I should never 
see the wolves again, I started down 
wind at top speed, bending low and keep- 
ing as close to the ice as possible. In- 
stantly a cub gave an eager yelp, and the 
whole pack came riotously after me. So 
by alternate running and stopping I 
tolled them into the open and half way 
across an arm of the lake. Then, on the 
farther shore, I sat down under a bush 
and saw that the old forty-four was in 
working. order. But instantly another 
side of wolf nature came out. These 
uncanny brutes have some wireless way 
of understanding your thoughts and in- 
tentions. So long’as you are quiet and 
friendly, they are inquisitive; when you 
run, they join hilariously in the chase; 
but when yo. get ready for business, 
which is to stop their deer-killing once 
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for all, they seem to understand as ii you 
had sent them a wireless message—w :ich 
you probably have, tho as yet you ave 
no patent.on the instrument. An old 
wolf left the pack on the open lake. en- 
tered the woods swiftly, and I kne. as 
if he had told me that in a momer: he 
would be somewhere behind me, pic cing 
information out of the air and sendi:. it 
out again like a wireless operator. 1] icre 
was absolutely no sound; the lake and 
woods were as still as the dreaming |:'/ls; 
but the pack received the old wolf's :es- 
sage as surely as if he had made earth 
echo to his clamor, for suddenly they all 
turned and scattered into the neavest 
cover. And all the while I was sitiing 
perfectly quiet and apparently harmless, 
just as I was when they first saw me. No 


‘wonder that the ignorant and supersti- 


tious habitants make a loup garou ot an 
animal which seems to read _ your 


thoughts and which sends messages by - 


ways that you cannot understand. But 
I am getting far away from my first 
trail. 

As I ran the back track of the wolf, a 
story came out that grew more and more 
fascinating as I unraveled it. All the 
way from Kearney Lake he had followed 
me closely, never coming out into the 
snowshoe trail, but keeping hidden in 
the woods, till I came in sight of the 
camp, when he probably watched me 
until I disappeared, and then turned to 
rejoin his pack. I will follow later and 
find out where they are; just now I must 
run this back trail a little longer to see 
why he followed me. 

On the farther side of Kearney Lake, 
just after I came out upon the ice at 
nightfall, my old moose-sled had gone to 
pieces and I had stopped to lash it to 
gether. As I went on, a piece of rope 
had fallen from the sled and lay beside 
the trail. The wolf was trotting along 
after me, following his nose chiefly, when 
he saw this piece of rope. Here was 
something new, something that a wolf 
had never seen before, and, tho it held 
the man-scent, he must needs find out all 
about it. He approached it cautiously, 
thrusting out his nose, nearer and 
nearer till he seized it and gave it a pull. 
The other end wiggled and squirmed 
and he jumped away; but in a moment 
he came back again. This time he gave 
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the rope a shake and the end probably 
whipped over his head. He gave a tre- 
mendous jump sidewise, then with a 
sudden access of courage he pounced on 
the rope and whirled it up in the air. All 
over the ice he played with it, throwing 
it up, catching it, whirling it around and 
around, and even lying down and rolling 
over, whacking it with his paws like a 
kitten. Remembering suddenly that he 
was following, he dropped the strange 
plaything and started after me; but after 
a dozen steps he ran back and came trot- 
ting along the trail with the rope in his 
mouth. All the way across Kearney 
Lake he played with it at intervals, occa- 
sionally leaving it, but always going back 
to fetch it again. And when I entered 


the woods he buried the rope carefully, - 


for another time, while he followed my 
steps to camp. 
plainly all over the snow. 

Farther back in the woods I found 
where the pack had first crossed my 
snowshoe trail. All the wolves had ap- 
proached it cautiously; for I probably 
had just passed, and the tracks stili 
reeked with the smell of the man, Every 
wolf had touched his nose to the trai’ 
here and there before he ventured to 
cross it; but while the rest of the pack 
swept on to the westward for the night’s 
hunting, this one wolf followed my trai: 
and probably had me in sight for a mile 
or more, keeping himself well hidden, 
meanwhile, in the dusk of the winter 
woods, 

[ started to follow the trail of the pack 
from this point ; but all the signs showed 
that they were roving hungrily for food, 
and the trail wandered so, thru rab- 
bit swamps, over deer ridges, and along 
hidden brooks and beaver ponds, that I 
gave it up as an endless job. Instead of 
trying to unravel all their wanderings, I 
struck straight westward across lake and 
forest to pick up the trail of my single 
wolf after he had left me at camp, know- 
ing that he would lead me by a straight 
course to his pack. And that suggests 
another curious bit of wolf lore: that no 
matter where a wolf is, he seems to 
know by instinct, or by some sixth or 
seventh sense, just where the other 
wolves of his pack are, and can go di- 
rectly to them at any moment, tho they 
be hidden miles away in the forest. 
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As I supposed, the young wolf led me 
an almost straight course, turning aside 
only to find the easiest traveling, till he 
joined his pack, some 4 miles from my 
camp. Here I made two discoveries. 
The first was that the wolves had fed 
well and were now roaming with slow 
feet and heavy stomachs; the second, 
that they had been joined by an enor- 
mous wolf which was not with them 
when I had tried to follow their trail 
earlier that morning. “The loup garou, 
and he’s a monster!” I said exultingly, 
as I measured his tracks, which were the 





The story was written . 














THRU A DEER YARD. 


largest I have ever found. Folding my 
fingers at the knuckles, I could easily 
drop my whole gloved hand into the 
print of his forefoot; and where the 
snow was soft he sank deep as a buck at 
every step. Best of all, he was plainly 
logy after feeding, and must soon grow 
sleepy like the others; and I thought 
that with ordinary luck I would run into 
the pack long before dark. But first I 
followed my young wolf, which, instead 
of going forward with the pack, had 
taken their back trail swiftly, telling me 
plainly that he expected food, and that 


. somewhere near at hand another deer 
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was lying dead on the endless terrible 
trial of the destroyers. 

On the ice of a little wild pond I found 
a splendid buck, cold and stiff. The trail 
said that the wolves had jumped him on 
the ridge above, caught and killed him 
after a short run, ate what they wanted 
peaceably enough, and left the rest to 
the foxes, ravens and other hungry 
prowlers of the wilderness. Here was 
an abundance of food for a week or 
more; yet tonight the wolves would un- 
doubtedly prefer warm flesh, and would 
chivvy and kill another deer. My gorge 
rose at the thought of this; for tho a 
hungry wolf must live, a man must take 
sides with deer or wolves in the wilder- 
ness, just as sooner or later he must 
choose between birds and wandering cats 
in his own home orchard. So it seemed 


He had not rejoined his fellows, but h: 
headed back alone toward Kearney Lak 
perhaps to dig up his buried playthii 
again. 

I swung away rapidly now after t 
pack, expecting to run into them in i. 
hour or two; but had a man been hu 
ing simply for heads or skins, the trai! 
would have spelled hope, vexation, a1 
heartbreak in rapid succession. At fir: 
they roamed lazily, as wolves do after 
eating, keeping a certain general dire 
tion as true as a compass, but winding 
about to make use of every easy runway) 
and safe crossing of the rivers. So the 
came to an ideal sunny spot to lie up foi 
the day, and my heart began to jump as 
I circled to leeward and approached it 
stealthily. But hardly had they reached 
this place when the very devil of uneasi- 

















HERE AN OTTER SLID DOWN A BANK. 


to me a most desirable thing to lay the 
deer and the wolf, the deed and the fel- 
low who did it, side by side when the 
day was over. Only—our feelings are 
queer andcontradictory at times—I would 
spare, if possible, the cub wolf that had 
followed me and played with my rope. 


ness seemed to seize them, and they must 
roam on again. No more easy traveling 
now. They headed north, and I followed 
their trail, mile after mile, thru a broken 
and desperately hard country where I 
am certain a man never went before, and 
where no sane man would ever go again. 
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| have followed many a hard snowshoe 
trail, but never did I have such need of 
a bird’s wings or a monkey’s arms to 
help out my natural legs. Only once 
have I experienced anything to compare 
with it, and that was when I followed a 
bear that was making for his winter den, 
end he doubled thru swamps, crept thru 
blowdowns, and crossed up and down 
numberless ridges in the effort to hide 
his trail. .The bear had seen me and 
knew that I was hot on his trail; while 
all these cold signs said plainly that the 
wolves were making medicine while I 
was making coffee, and had laid out my 
work long before I had even started to 
follow them. One got the impression 
that the uncanny brutes knew, in some 
way, that on this one day of all the year 
they would be followed, and straightway 
laid a trail that must break an enemy's 
wind and heart. “Oh, that is the loup 
garou, sure enough,” I told myself. 
“What else would lead this wolf. pack to 
change its habit of easy traveling and go 
thru an inferno like this ?” 

The trail of a wolf pack is always a 
fascinating one to follow, and at first, 
finding the snowshoeing fairly good, | 
had given myself up to the full enjoy- 
ment of it. Somewhere ahead, I thought, 
the pack was resting in security, where 
one might, by good luck and good man- 
agement, have the opportunity of a life- 
time in catching a wolf asleep. Mean- 
while, let us get what fun we can out of 
the trail. As is usual after feeding, the 
wolves left their records everywhere; 
but by this time I could tell almost at a 
glance their regular intelligence offices. 
These are generally hard, dry stumps 
scattered at long intervals along the run- 
ways, and every wolf will go out of his 
way to sniff there and get the news, just 
as one would look for a letter in a coun- 
try postoffice. If you dig in the snow 
about these stumps you will finds rec- 
ords going back to the past summer; 
and if you ever had the rare luck to see 
a stranger wolf approach, you will see 
him absolutely lost in contemplation as 
his nose searches slowly, intently, for 
every scrap of information. When he 
goes away he will know exactly what 
wolves have passed lately and what they 
had to eat last. Moreover, wolves do 
not blunder thru the country, nor follow 

















BACK TO KEARNEY. 


their leader blindly. They are alive and 
inquisitive at every moment. In this 
pack, for instance, the loup garou and a 
big female were generally ahead and a 
little to one side, while the cubs and 
yearlings roamed by themselves, and 
frequently one or more of the latter 
would go off on a tour of investigation. 
And to follow their side excursions, and 
to find what interested them, was part 
of the fun of trailing. I must give the 
wolves this credit, too, that tho they 
prowled thru deeryards and_ rabbit 
swamps, they made no attempt whatever 
to hunt or harry the game. 

3esides this roving record there were 
many other trails crossed, each one in- 
viting us to stop and read the story. 
Here it was the deer that already were 
breaking out of the winter yards and 
making new paths for better feeding: 
here the beaver had gone inland cutting 
and hauling wood over the snow, to re- 
place the bark that had “soured” under 
water by their lodges ; and here an otter, 
full fed and lazy, had slid down a long 
bank to the lake and then plowed a long 
furrow in the snow, too sleepy, evi- 
dently, to jump and slide along in his 
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usual merry way. And no matter what 
animal you are following, to have an 
eye for the unexpected, to have always 
room for the beauty of earth and sky, 
and to read and understand this new 
language and literature of the wood 
folk, is infinitely more enjoyable even to 
a hunter than to push ahead blindly, in- 
tent on a pot-shot. 

When the trail entered the rough 
country northward, all these pleasant 
side issues had to be abandoned. It 
needed all one’s strength and keenness 
of eye simply to follow the trail and 
keep a lookout ahead. The wolves 
would turn aside and go up a steep 
rocky incline, sometimes creeping like 
cats, sometimes taking a six-foot ledge 
with a single upward jump. When they 
got to the top the leader would pick out 
a spot, sit down on his tail with fore- 
feet braced, and slide down on the other 
side, leaving a chute sometimes thirty 
feet long, which ended in a great hole in 
the snow. Here the wolves always fol- 
lowed in single file, each one sitting down 
on his tail to toboggan after the leader. 


To follow them you had to get on tiptoe, 


driving your toes down thru the hole in 
the snowshoe webs so as to get a grip 
on the slippery surface, and making use 
of every convenient tree and shrub to 
pull yourself up. When you got to the 
top you must pick out a smooth spot, 
generally the one used by the wolves, 
and take off your snowshoes and tobog- 
gan down after them. And tho the 
thermometer was near zero, a couple of 
hours of this kind of work left one as 
hot as a haymaker. 

So the afternoon passed all too quick- 
ly away. The air suddenly darkened, 
and a snowstorm crept up from the 
south. Plainly this loup garou was too 
much for me, and I must now pick out a 
spot under a ledge where I could build a 
fire and a commoosie, and spend the night. 
For I was in an unknown and densely 
wooded country, and to retrace that trail 
before dark, creeping up the hills that I 
had slid merrily down, was now out of 
the question. As I followed the tireless 
wolf trail along the edge of a steep 
ledge, I caught the glint of a lake below 
me and suddenly recognized a place that 
I had most luckily crossed a week be- 
fore. My heart jumped at the sight of 


it. No more desperate scrambling 
and down the return trail; I now knew 
just where I was, and that the old sno. 
shoe track would lead me by easy trav |- 
ing back to Kearney. 

The wolves still showed no signs 
weariness or halting. They had s' 
down the steep ledge, as usual; but as I 
scanned the woods below I could not sce 
that the trail crossed the valley. As I 
slipped along the top of the ledge searc'i- 
ing the laurel bushes in lingering hope, 
just as a man waits another minute for 
a bite at the end of a long day’s fishing, 
a cold moist snowflake touched my check 
with its unmistakable warning. Notinie 
to lose if I am to reach camp tonighi. 
So, good-bye, wolves; good-bye, loup 
garou ; you have given me another great 
chase, and I am satisfied. Then I picked 
out a smooth slope, took off my snow- 
shoes, and went down like a shot, fect 
foremost. I landed among the laurels, 
making the snow fly and half burying 
myself in a drift; but even before [ 
struck bottom I had a glimpse of some- 
thing gray below me jumping up like a 
Jack-in-the-box. Another and another 
flew up and down. When I landed, with 
the rumble and thud of a small ava- 
lanche, the woods seemed full of wolves, 
all jumping wildly, and among them one 
enormous brute that wasted not a sec- 
ond, but went down the slope in aston- 
ishing bounds, hitting the earth only oc- 
casionally, and shooting up like a rocket, 
with the snow flying in a cloud about 
him. After throwing me off the trail he 
had gone to sleep with perfect security 
under the ledge, where no enemy could 
approach unseen; and after trailing him 
all day long with immense caution, and 
then giving him up as lost, I had tum- 
bled down like a sack almost on top of 
him. It is moments like these that make 
a man believe in luck. 

And, speaking of luck, the luckiest 
thing of all, for me, was the panic that 
gets into a wild beast’s legs and sets him 
jumping away the moment any unusual 
or startling thing happens. Here were 
a dozen great powerful brutes, any one 
of which could throw a 200-pound buck 
with a single twist and break his back 
with a single snap. Had they whirled 
in on me, I would have had no more 
chance than a rabbit among them; yet, 
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like all wild animals, they lost their 
nerve and scattered like a bevy of quail 
when I blundered among them. And 
the lucky thing for the wolves was that I 
was quite as much surprised and startled 
as they were. Here, after an all-day 
chase, was just one lucky instant when a 
man needed clear eyes and muscles 
steady as a rock; and in that instant I 
was squirming like a turtle in the drift, 
brushing the snow out of my face with 
one hand, and with the other tugging at 
the holster, which of course got twisted. 
By the time my feet were well under me 
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the old revolver was out, and I got one 
hasty crack at the loup garou, jumping 
away like a kangaroo among the trees 
and rocks, and one more at a big dog 
wolf that, confused by the echoes, turned 
and went streaking past me up the val- 
ley. It was all over in a moment. The 
dog wolf stayed; but the loup garou was 
“going strong” at my last-glimpse of him 
—which was the tip of his plume waving 
au revoir as he sailed over a windfall. 
The next man. who follows will learn a 
lot about the country before he finds him 
at the end of his trail. 


Stimrorp, Conn. 


Outdoor Plays and Pageants 


A Sketch of the Movement in America 
BY HAZEL MACKAYE 


{Miss Mackaye has taken part in organizing and directing several outdoor plays and 


pageants in this country since they have come into vogue. 


She was one of the Coburn Play- 


ers, whose principal production, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” was written by her brother, 
Percy Mackaye, the poet and playwright.—Eprror. ] 


America we must, of necessity, turn 


|* tracing the history of pageantry in 
to England as the source of our in- 


spiration. and tradition. 
coincidence, therefore, 
augured well for the future, that the first 
similar revival in England of the Eliza- 
bethan pageants should have been par- 
ticipated in by a representative from our 
own country. In June, 1905, the town 
of Sherborne, Dorset, England, cele- 
brated its twelve hundredth anniversary 
in the form of a pageant, the first of its 
kind for more than three centuries, invit- 
ing Sherborn, of Massachusetts, New 
England, to share in the honors of the 
occasion. Accordingly, the opening pro- 
cession was headed by two symbolical 
figures; one, an elderly woman wearing 
a crown, who impersonated the old Sher- 
borne, the other, a young girl with the 
stars and stripes, symbolizing the new 
Sherborn. A Herald, meanwhile, had 
proclaimed to the populace an eloquent 
message beginning as follows: 

“From the descendants of those, who with 
the home feeling strong upon them, gave to 


It was a happy 


and one that, 


their new home in the wilderness the name of 
Sherborn, to the descendants of our forefathers 
—greeting.” 

The burst of prolonged applause in 
response to this proclamation proved 
how genuinely moved the listeners had 
been by the warmth and sincerity of the 
message. 

The last five years have seen an as- 
tonishing number of revivals in England, 
until today there is scarcely a city of im- 
portance that has not held its out-of-door 
spectacle. Those best known to us, per- 
haps, are the pageants of Oxford and 
York, preparations for which were in 
progress for over a year. 

It would be wrong, however, to say 
that all of the ancient festival spirit had 
been destroyed. A few celebrations still 
persisted to prove that life had not been 
entirely extinguished. Lady Godiva con- 
tinued to ride thru the streets of Coven- 
try, and Guy Fawkes’ Day still re- 
mained a joy to the countryside.* An- 





*This latter festival was transplanted to American 
soil, and even as late as the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War the celebration of Guy Fawkes’ 
Day was observed in an old New England town. 
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THE MINUTE MEN ON THE GO. 
From the Norwich Pageant, July, 1909. 




















THE “HALF-MOON” ON ITS VOYAGE UP THE HUDSON 
From the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, September, 1909. 
Photographs copyrighted by Brown Brothers. 
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THE COBURN PLAYERS IN “TWELFTH NIGHT.” 
The photograph is from the last scene ofthe last act. The Coburn Players have presented plays for several 
years now at a Jarge number of our universities and country clubs. 


THE FIRST HUGUENOT COUNCIL IN THE BRONX. 
From Bronxville Pageant, May, 1909. 
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other tradition in America is the annual 
Mardi Gras féte in New Orleans; but 
that-is bequeathed us from Latin. sources 
and hardly represents a national feeling. 
California has a unique outdoor celebra- 
tion given by the Bohemian Club, of San 
Francisco, each year. They have named 
it “High Jinks,” and it is held in the 
majestic setting of one of California’s 
famous redwood groves. Santa Barbara 
and Pasadéna have also, for many years, 
held flower festivals, both elaborate and 
beautiful, but all of these celebrations 
seem to be sectional rather than national. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
first pageant in America to arouse a 
large public interest was the fete given 


‘presented iri June, 
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in Cornish, N. H., in honor of the sc: |p- 
tor, Augustus St. Gaudens. _ This 
1905, exactly 
same month and year, it is interestin 
note, in. which the Sherborne pag 
was held.. The national reputatio: 
Mr. St. Gaudens, together with 
prominence of the artists who conce 
the pageant and carried it out, mad 
this festival, comparatively small f 
the point of view of numbers, not « 
an epoch-making occasion, but one 
rarest beauty. Attired as gods and ¢ 
desses with their respective retinues, 
people assembled in a grove of gr: 
pines on Mr. St. Gaudens’s estate. Th. 
a play was given, ending with the pres 


“THE FRIAR AND THE PRIORESS.” 
The Coburn Players in “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 


























THE INDIAN ATTACKS UPON A STOCKADE. 
From the Lake Champlain Pageant, July, 1909. 


entation of a golden bowl to the sculptor 
and his wife, who were placed in a char- 
iot drawn by young men and girls and 
carried to the house, followed by the 
cheering, vari-colored multitude. 

Why this noteworthy effort was not 
more quickly emulated is difficult to ex- 
plain, but so far as can be ascertained it 
was not until three years later that any 
other outdoor spectable of importance 
took place. To Boston belongs the credit 
of the second notable festival. Early in 
June, 1908, the State Normal School of 
Massachusetts gave an educational pag- 
eant in the courtyard of their new build- 
ing. This was a well-conceived and 
executed representation by graphically 
picturesque groups of different educa- 
tional ideals, from earliest times until the 
present day. 

Following immediately upon the foot- 
steps of this came the pageant of Phila- 
delphia, in July, 1908, held in honor of 
the city’s two hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary. It took the form of an his- 
torical procession in which 5,000 partici- 
jited, and was viewed by six to eighi 


hundred thousand people. In point of 
size it was comparable to the pageant 
given in Quebec, also in July, which 
aroused much public interest in this 
country. 

It seemed as if the country were only 
awaiting the signal from these first bea- 
con lights to answer them from town and 
countryside as by a common impulse. 
The people had been aroused from their 
sleep of centuries. Pageantry was in the 
air. 

The season of 1909 opened in Mav 
with a festival in Bronxville, N. Y. A 
commodious amphitheater was the set- 
ting for two admirable performances il- 
lustrating the history of Westchester 
County. One of the episodes treated was 
of Washington Irving, who was repre- 
sented as receiving the other writers of 
his day as well as some of his own 
legendary characters. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., followed in June 
with a pageant representing the landing 
of the Huguenots. A replica was built 
of the original ship in which the voyage 
was made, and as the settlers effected 
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their landing, they were met on the shore 
by tribes of Indians. 

Next came the festival at Norwich, 
Conn., in July. This was a double ’cele- 
bration of Independence Day and the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary: of 
the founding of the town. Seventy-five 
of the townsfolk enacted its Indian his- 
tory. George Washington and his troops 
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try. The number of people participating 
in the festivities amounted into the mil 
lions; a million school children alonc 
were said to have taken part, while th: 
number of people who witnessed th« 
celebration during the two weeks it con 
tinued were estimated at about six mil- 
lion. This amazing pageant was held 


in honor of Hudson’s 300th and Fulton’s 














SOME OF THE SIGHTSEERS ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


Watching the “‘Half-Moon” and “Clermont” 


come up the Hudson River at the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. 


September, 1909. 


were impersonated in the parade, while 
the foreign population contributed na- 
tional floats. 

At about the same time Lake Cham- 
plain gave a pageant on its shores in 
honor of its discovery three hundred 
years before by the great French ex- 
plorer. All the communities along the 
lake border observed this tercentenary, 
and a floating stage, upon which the per- 
formance was repeated at each spot, was 
towed from place to place. 

The Hudson-Fulton celebration given 
by the city of New York in September 
was the most comprehensive and elabo- 
rate pageant yet attempted in this coun- 


1ooth anniversary. The festivities in 
New York lasted a week. The program 
included three separate land parades: an 
historical parade, a military parade and a 
carnival pageant, besides a water parade, 
the like of which has probably never be- 
fore been witnessed. Replicas of the 
“Half Moon” and the “Clermont” were 
launched and escorted on their feeble 
way up the river by a mighty fleet rep- 
resenting eight different nations. After 
a week of festivities in New York the 
principal cities along the Hudson cele- 
brated in turn this anniversary, until at 
last Albany was reached, where the fina! 
ceremonies took place. 
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Two pageants presented in Massachu- 


setts of this same year, 1909, I have pur- 
posely not spoken of in their proper se- 
quence, for the reason that they were 
both unlike the usually accepted idea of 
the term. Each was founded on a play 
and was partly professional in character. 
The first to be given was Schiller’s 
“Joan of Arc” in the Stadium of Har- 
vard University, in the month of June. 
The other was presented in August by 
the city of Gloucester, under the artistic 
direction of Mr. Eric Pape, and was 
founded on a play, “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” by Percy Mackaye. Miss 
Maude Adams played the title rdéle in 
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one case and townsfolk in the other, took 
part in each of the performances. 

The Gloucester pageant had for its 
setting the bold rock and turf of Stage 
Fort Park, which fronts upon the har- 
bor. The performance was held at night 
and the 20,000 spectators were en- 
thralled by the music of a splendid or- 
chestra and a chorus of 500 voices, to- 
gether with the spectacle of sober pil- 
grims, gorgeous Crusaders. monks, citi- 
zens and peasant folk, who moved across 
the stage at different intervals in the 
play. 

Much of the mystery and imagination 
of an outdoor spectacle can be enhanced 














“AGAMEMNON OF 
Clytemnestra in the center surrounded by the chorus. 


the Harvard performance, giving it the 
professional touch referred to, while this 
was also added to the Gloucester pageant 
by the Coburn Players, who interpreted 


“The Canterbury Pilgrims.” Neverthe- 
less, the people were largely represented 
in both these spectacles, for 1,200 super- 
numeraries, made up of students in the 


AESCHYLUS.” 
Given at the Harvard Stadium, June, 1906. 


by a performance at night. The partici- 
pators, emerging, as it were, from a cave 
of velvety dark into the glow of a light 
which covers only the territory of the 
stage itself, are at once clothed in an at- 
mosphere of romance and remoteness 
difficult to realize in the riotous sun- 
light, where background and pageant are 
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often indistinguishable. Realizing the 
dramatic value of this quality of unreal- 
ity, the professional player, upon enter- 
ing this field of acting, preferred to give 
his performances at night, and there are 
at least two companies today who do this 
successfully. Mr. Ben Greet was the 
first actor in this country to give dignity 
and importance to the outdoor play. 
Very quickly Mr. Greet grew in fame, 
until other professionals, equally inter- 
ested in the idea, soon followed his ex- 
ample. Thus it was that, when the city 
of Gloucester decided to give a pageant, 
it had only to enlarge upon the perform- 
ance of “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
which was included in the repertoire of 
the Coburn Shakespearean Players, an 
open-air company who have acted be- 
fore our leading universities and country 
clubs. 

Interesting as it is to note how quickly 
the al fresco idea was adopted by the 
theatrical profession, it is even more so 
to perceive the remarkable interest that 
it has excited among our universities—- 
pre-eminently those of our women. 
Smith, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar and other women’s colleges of 
note now give their yearly outdoor play. 
The English Club at Radcliffe has pre- 
sented open-air performances of unusual 
interest—notably that of the “Old Wives’ 
Tale,” by George Peele, which was given 
on the college grounds in May, 1907. 
This masque, then produced for the first 
time since its initial performance at the 
Globe Theater in 1584, is supposed to 
have strongly influenced Milton to write 
“Comus.” 
two years: later, in commemoration of 
the 300th anniversary of Milton’s birth, 
the English Club should have presented 
his most famous masque. This was the 
first performance of “Comus” to be 
given since the original production be- 
fore the Earl of Bridgewater in 1634.* 
The music, which had been especially 
written for the masque by Henry Lawes, 
was rendered by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, 





*“Comus” was also given by the University of 
Cambridge, Englard, in the summer of 1909, and was 
recently included in the repertoire of the Donald Rob- 
ertson Players, of Chicago. 


It was fitting, therefore, that 
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‘the authority on ancient instruments, ar | 


his orchestra, while the play itself w: s 
presented before impersonators of tl - 
Earl of Bridgewater, the Countess «i 
Derby and the Lady Elizabeth, thus, ; s 
nearly as possible, reproducing the co - 
ditions under which it was original! 
performed. 

Perhaps the most carefully prepare: 
and elaborate open-air play of a pure! 
collegiate nature was the production « 
the “Agamemnon” of Aéschylus in the 
spring of 1906 by Harvard students ii 
the Stadium. This was the result of th: 
combined effort of highest scholarship 
exhaustive research and masterly direct. 
orship, the honor belonging chiefly tv 
the Greek department of the university 
and to Mr. George Riddell, who together 
succeeded in giving a rare performance 
—dignified, profoundly beautiful and 
moving. 

In addition to the pageants and plays 
already mentioned there have been many 
others, of less ambitious scope, in towns, 
schools, institutions and clubs. A pageant 
of the Renaissance presented in Chicago 
in 1908, the pageant of the Tree given in 
Boston last January, and the Colonial 
pageant held in Springfield, Mass., in 
March, 1909, were all notable examples 
of indoor pageantry. During the sum- 
mer season, Stockbridge and Lenox, 
Mass. ; Bar Harbor, Me. ; Onteora, in the 
Catskills, and East Hampton, Long 
Island, have given informal festivals 
with great success. Social settlements 
in nearly every community have lately 
shown great activity in organizing pag- 
eants for the children, while the Greek 
Theater in Berkeley, Cal., is a constant 
reminder that there the open-air per- 
formance has come to stay. This sur- 
prisingly widespread interest in every 
form of outdoor spectacle seems to be 
now focusing itself upon a “safe and 
and sane” celebration of the Fourth of 
July. Already several cities have dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of such a step, 
and numerous periodicals, together with 
the newspapers, are seeking to impress 
the people with the significance and im- 
perative need of such a celebration. 

New York City. 








Fox Hunting in the United States 


BY HERBERT HENSHAW 


[Mr. Henshaw is the editor of Brooklyn Life and has written much on 


American 


sport in his own periodical as well as in others.—Ep1rTor.] 


VIDENCE that the exhilarating 
fk sport of riding to hounds is gain- 
ing steadily in popularity in this 
country is to be found in many direc- 
tions: in the growing list of recognized 
packs, or hunt clubs in the correspond- 
ingly increasing number who attend the 
meets ; in the prices paid for hunters and 


the space that classes for hunters and. 


mere riding to hounds. The drag is an 
indispensable substitute where there are 
no foxes, where conditions make it im- 
possible for the hounds to drive them 
into the open where horses can follow, 
or where the time required to draw cov- 
erts is a material consideration to the 
huntsmen. Drag hunting, disdainfully as 
it is regarded by the true blue huntsman, 
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AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS. 
At Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


jumpers occupy in horse show programs, 
compared with that which they formerly 
required and in the increasing number 
and improving quality of the fox hounds 
both English and American, exhibited at 
the annual bench show of the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club. 

A more striking indication is the ten- 
dency wherever conditions render it pos- 
sible to subordinate drag hunting to fox 
hunting, which is a good deal more than 


must therefore continue a very prevalent 
substitute for fox hunting in this coun- 
try where, generally speaking, the pur- 
suit of the fox is carried on under much 
greater difficulties than in England. 
Nevertheless it is to be observed that 
wherever fox hunting or some reason- 
ably geod imitation thereof is possible, 
every effort is made to emphasize the fox 
hound meets while the meets of the drag 
hounds, usually held on alternate days, 
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RIDING TO COVERT WITH THE MEADOW BROOK HOUNDS. 
Wheatley Hills, Long Island. 


are comlucted more or less apologetically 
and with as little publicity as possible. 
It should, perhaps, be explained that 
where both forms of sport are pursued 


two packs are necessary, as following the 
aniseed drag dulls the fox hounds power ° 
of scent. 

To the genuine hunting man, however, 
the fox is the object of the chase and the 
horse merely the means of keeping up 


with the hounds. He may pride himself 
on riding straight, but fences and ditches 
are obstacles to be surmounted not op- 
portunities for displaying his prowess. 
The excitement of the headlong gallop 
with the hounds in full cry is to him onlv 
part of the game. One of the type is 
quoted as having said that a ride to 
covert in Leicestershire was better than a 
run anywhere else in the world, and cer- 
tainly to every true hunting man the 
work of the hounds, the varying tones of 
their voices and the wily maneuvers of 
the subtle Reynard are essential to and 
inseparable from the enjoyment of a day 
in the hunting field. 

The instinct of the fox hunter persists 
very strongly in American blood of the 
old stock. The existence of the Ameri- 
can fox hound as pure breed, the per- 
petuation of which has been due to the 
pride taken in the animal by the Ameri- 
can farmer, alone testifies to this; but 





natural conditions in this country have 
been inimical to any such highly organ- 
ized development of the sport as has 
taken place in England. The American 
fox hound is probably similar to the ani- 
mal from which the larger and more 
powerful English fox hound of the pres- 
ent day was evolved, and the difference 
between the two perhaps in a way repre- 
sents the relative difference between the 
sport as now carried on in the two coun- 
tries. In the South alone, perhaps only in 
Maryland and Virginia, has hunting with 
hounds and horses any _ traditions. 
George Washington maintained a kennel 
of hounds at Mount Vernon and hunted 
with his neighbors in very much the 
same manner as hunting was then car- 
ried on in England, and ever since the 
farmers of Maryland and Virginia have 
owned hounds and hunted more or less 
not with organized packs but with any 
thing from a single hound or couple to a 
mixt pack contributed to by the different 
participants in the chase. The Northern 
farmers have been compelled to hunt 
their hounds on foot and it may be of in- 
terest to note that at the easterly end of 
Long Island, and doubtless elsewhere, 
they have practised for generations a 
form of drag which consists of trailing 
a dead fox across country and throwing 
their hounds in on the scent, the object, 











FOX HUNTING IN THE UNITED STATES 


of course, being to test the relative speed 
of the animals on which, of course, there 
is much wagering. 

Everywhere the native farmers, gen- 
erally speaking, show a predisposition 
in favor of the organized hunts, which 
are of comparatively recent origin, but 
nowhere is there any of that sentiment 
against shooting foxes which has done 
so much to conserve the sport in Eng- 
land. This fact, coupled with the dif- 
ference between an old country agricul- 
turally developed to the fullest extent 
and a new and more or less undeveloped 
one, is fundamentally responsible for the 
difference between fox hunting in Eng- 
land and America. The famous shires 
of England, where the historic Belooir 
Cattesmore, Quorn and Pytchly packs 
hunt, are grazing regions dotted with 
small coverts, like islands in an ocean of 
green sward. The size of these coverts, 
which have been preserved like the 
foxes, is such that they can be drawn 
without difficulty, and the fox once 
driven into the open makes for another 
covert. These are the ideal conditions 
for hunting, but as a further insurance 


against blank days, earth stoppers are 
sent out in the early morning preceding 


a hunt to close the entrances to the 
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foxes’ lairs im the coverts selected to be 
drawn, so that Reynard shall find his 
home barred to him when he returns 
from his nocturnal marauding. 

Here we have no country where the 
coverts are of such limited extent that 
earth stopping is practicable, and where 
conditions most nearly approximate the 
English ideal there are apt to be few 
foxes. Hence the method of hunting in 
this country is primitive compared with 
that employed in England; more time is 
lost in drawing the covers, the fox more 
often gets to earth, and the field is lucky 
if a number are not started before one 
can be induced to break cover for an ex- 
tended run. There is no denying the 
fact that men who have hunted with 
such packs as the Green Spring Valley, 
Loudon and Elkridge in Maryland, and 
the Blue Ridge, Warrenton and Keswick 
in Virginia show a disposition to smile 
at the mention of fox hunting in the 
North. Nevertheless, the Genesee Val- 
ley Hunt of the northwestern part of this 
State has a high reputation for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of the fox, and the fact 
that it has practically abandoned the drag 
testifies to its success. 

However, there are upward of forty- 
five recognized packs in the Atlantic 
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ENGLISH FOX HOUNDS. 


At West Chester, Pa. 


One of the best English packs in this country. 
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States, and among them there are a num- 
per with whom Englishmen brought up 
on the best traditions of the sport esteem 
it a privilege to hunt. Such English- 
men complain of bloated fields and the 
decadence of the true hunting spirit at 
home. Here, at least in the South, they 
find congenial spirits, not merely daring 
horsemen and good horses, but men 
skilled in working woodland coverts and 
imbued with the old spirit. The hunt- 
ing in the shires has become so fashion- 
able that fields of 400, who jostle and 
crowd each other at the fences, are no 
uncommon sight, and a large percentage 
of the riders are city men who, whether 
they ride ill or well, are not huntsmen in 
any-true sense of the word. Here a field 
of fifty is an unusually large one. 
Needless to say, fox hunting is an ex- 
pensive sport. The man who hunts reg- 
ularly with a fast pack in a good coun- 
try and wants to be up with the hounds 
must have from four to six good hunt- 
ers, and the best Canadian or Kentucky 
hunters cost from $1,000 to $1,500, while 
the best English and Irish thorobreds 
command still higher prices. The ex- 
penses of the hunt fall heavily on the 
master of the hounds. Formerly in Eng- 
land the packs were wholly maintained 
by the noblemen or landed gentry who 
hunted them, but nowadays the expenses 


are partially defrayed by subscription o 
passing the hat among those who hun 
regularly. In this country the club mem 
bers pay regular dues, which, however 
do not defray the cost, the deficit beins 
made up by the M. F. H. or voluntar: 
contributions from wealthy patrons. Th: 
expenses include the wages of hunt serv 
ants, including two whips and the main 
tenance of their horses, a kennel mastei 
and subordinates. In England a pro 
fessional huntsman is frequently em- 
ployed, but here the master usually hunts 
the hounds himself. Damages to crops 
or fences, and in England losses sus- 
tained by farmers thru depredations b) 
foxes, are apt to constitute a considerable 
item. The cost of maintaining packs in 
this country is so variable that it is im- 
possible to state an approximate average 
figure. It is said that the late P. F. 
Collier spent $40,000 during one year's 
mastership of the Meadow Brook pack 
on Long Island, but doubtless much of 
this was expended in incidental enter- 
taining. In England some years years 
ago the figure was placed at not less than 
£620 a year for each day a week the 
pack was hunted during the season, 
which would be $15,500 a year for a five 
day a week hunt; but the cost has un- 
doubtedly advanced greatly since these 
figures were given. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 














THE ROSE TREE HUNT CLUB, MEDIA, PA. 
A situation peculiarly American. 
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Traveler’s Tales 


TuE travel season is never closed, i 
reality or in books. In midwinter we 
can go in search of a perfect day in June 
by taking a comfortable little journey by 
steamer or train, or, simpler yet, by open- 
ing a book in our easy chair by the fire; 
and in August we can breathe the brac- 
ing air of northern latitudes by following 
the same simple methods. We can loaf 
and invite our souls, after a week’s gru- 
eling work, with the same slight expen- 
diture of effort, or spice our ease with 
sport and adventure in person or by 
proxy in the pages that fall from the 
presses in an endless succession of books. 
One wonders if the psychology of this 
class of publishing could not be most sat- 
isfactorily worked out on the theory of 
contrasts ; if it would not be most advan- 
tageous for publishers and authors, and 
readers, too, if books on Labrador and 
Siberia and the Arctic regions were is- 
sued in late spring only, and works on 
Florida, British East Africa and the 
tropics and sub-tropics generally, in early 
winter. The free literature of railroad 
and steamship companies, and of the en- 
terprising hotel keeper, is already han- 
dled on this plan, and mighty effective 
and beguiling literature it is. 

The haphazard custom of the business 
of book publishing now in vogue brings 
us this late spring an armful of books 
which, regardless of temperatures to 
come, take us indiscriminately into the 
tropics and sub-tropics, up into Kam- 


chatka, and, for good measure, thrice ’ 


around the wide, wide world. We can 
take our choice of reading according to 
our preference for allopathic or homeo- 
pathic measures in matters climatic, and 
to our susceptibility to suggestion. 

Travel in America first. Mr. Clifton 
Johnson is most decidedly in season. with 
his latest addition to his Picturesque 
River Series. The Picturesque Saint 
Lawrence’ will hardly require recom- 


'Tue Preruresgue St. Lawrence. By Clifton Joh»- 
son. Illustrated. Picturesque River Series. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1zmo. $1.25 net. 














mendation to those who know his ear- 
lier “Picturesque Hudson.” There is 
always room in the vacationist’s outfit 
for little volumes like these, which repay 
in every page the time bestowed upon 
them with increased and widened inter- 
est and enjoyment. A thread of history, 
a gentle insistence on what is most worth 
seeing and seeking out, and why, a con- 
stant alertness for aspects and details 
that might be easily overlooked made Mr. 
Johnson one of the best possible travel- 
ing companions to be found in books. 
There lies the difference; he is not a 
guide, conscientious and dry and unin- 
spiring, but an enthusiastic companion, 
who yet is ready at any moment to retire 
into the background or drop out of the 
company. The trip once taken, one will 
be sure to turn to him again to refresh 
the memory; or, if one be forced by cir- 
cumstance to do his traveling in the easy 
chair alone, he is the best of lecturers, 
who lacks only the moving pictures. Not 
that illustrations are wanting in his little 
book, and wisely chosen they are. 

Mr. Charles Frederick Holder’s Rec- 
reations of a Sportsman on the Pacific 
Coast’ is a book for all seasons and 
temperatures. It can be read with pleas-* 
ure and profit wherever there is water 
and the blue sky above it, and the ‘sun 
radiant upon it; on the Maine coast in 
summer, ‘in Florida im winter, in the~ 
North Woods in the fall» A book of sport 5 
it is, mostly of fishing in trout streams 


in Oregon and California -or in, the#%, 


mighty waters of the Pacific, but be om 
that it is a plein air book, a refres 
reviving tonic after the Coninenient-a 
office and desk. 

Mr. Holder tells us of the giant cacti 
of Mexico; Mr. Dillon Wallace, the ex- 
plorer of Labrador, takes a mighty: Step. + 
from its frozen barrens southward | Jp 
Beyond the Mexican: Siertas’. Mexiée 
has been written about with amazing 





2RECREATIONS OF A SpoatsMak,7 a 
Coast. By Charles Frederick Holder. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. $2. 

3BEYOND THE ag 4 Srerras. By Dillon Wallace. 
Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 8vo. $2 
net. 
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fluency of late ; this addition to the litera- 
ture of our neighbor republic deals with 
its least familiar part, the southern por- 
tion of Sonora, all of Sinaloa, and the 
Territory of Tepic, virgin soil for the 
American traveler, sportsman and busi- 
ness man. Mr. Wallace waxes eloquent 
over the charms, notwithstanding the dis- 
comforts. of this primitive section of the 
country, where modern civilization has 
not yet had time or opportunity to pene- 
trate. His discovery is not, however, so 
rare as he believes. This was, no doubt, 
his first venture into the sub-tropics. 
What he found, both of charm and of 
discomfort, is found also elsewhere in 
Central America, and down to the Equa- 
tor in South America as well. It is the 
dreamy, slow-moving individuality of 
“Indo-America,” as Mr. _ Frederick 
Palmer calls it, between which, he adds, 
and Latin-America there is a vast differ- 
ence, the difference of the white man and 
the subdued red. 

Do npt let the sub-title of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. William Beebe’s book deter you. 
No matter if ornithology be a science in 
which you take no interest, Our Search 
for a Wilderness* will hold you to the 





end with the spell of its novelty, for 
here is real novelty, a real unexp! vred 
region whose delights are communic ited 
to you with the unerring, simple touc 1 of 
genuine personal enjoyment. Mr. B: ebe, 
who is curator of birds in the New ‘ ork 
Zoological Park, went in search of sj -eci- 
mens into the coast wilderness of V ene- 
zuela and British Guiana, and Mrs. Bvebe 
accompanied him. They penetrated the 
mangrove jungles of the Orinoco delta 
and went up to the great Pitch Lakc, of 
international diplomatic fame, then en- 
tered the wilderness of the British colony 
on a second and third and fourth expedi- 
tion, in search of gold as well as birds. 
Whether they be writing of these or of 
the life of the jungle, the beauty of its 
vegetation or the virtues of its silent In- 
dians, masters of woodcraft, the authors 
never fail to be picturesquely and adven- 
turously interesting. One of the most 
satisfactory trips one can ever make by 
proxy in that armchair. 

A humorous, competent, 

*Our SEARCH FoR A WiLperNess. An Account of 
Two Ornithological Expeditions to Venezuela and 
British Columbia. By Mary Blair Beebe and ( 


William Beebe. Illustrated. New York: Henry Ho't 
& Co. 8vo. $2.75 net. 


observant 








RREEDING ROYAL AND CABOT’S TERNS ON THE LOUISIANA RESERVATION. 
Taken with the reflecting camera. 


From “How to Study Birds.” By Herbert K. Job. 


(Outing Pub. Co.) 
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A PATENT WAGON CRANE FOR TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 


From “The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street and Park.” 


American school teacher gives us in A 
Woman’s Impressions of the Philippines° 
her opinion of the islands, and espe- 
cially of the Filipinos, and of the basic 
traits that decide the direction in which 
their changing ideas shoot under the in- 


fluence of a new civilization. Her analy- 
sis of the Filipino character alone makes 
this book worth while, especially as her 
sense of humor does not forsake her even 
in the most serious moments of racial 
psychology, but there is a great deal of 
vivid description of the ways and make- 
shifts, the comforts and discomforts of 
the life of the civil and military service in 
the islands that makes the book good 
light reading. 

After forty years, during which it has 
been in constant demand, as he informs 
us, Mr. George Kennan’s Tent Life in 
Siberia’ is issued in a revised, illus- 
trated and much enlarged edition. The 
aim of the expedition, that of surveying 
for the purpose of a cable via Bering 
Strait to Europe after the failure of the 
first transatlantic cable, is already a bit 


5A Woman’s IMPRESSIONS OF THE PuILipPINes. By 

Mary H. Fee. Illustrated. Chicago: A. €. McClurg 
8vo. $1.75 net. 

\t-Lire In Siperta. By George Kennan. Re- 

and enlarged edition. With illustrations and 

8vo. $2.50. 





maps New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Bernhard E, Fernow. (Holt.) 
of forgotten history. The book remains. 
however, and is as readable today as it 
was in the seventies, for it reflects the 
never-failing stimulus of adventure and 
danger and privation and struggle among 
frozen solitudes and primitive peoples. 

The Mediterranean trip has been de- 
scribed so often that further attempts can 
only result in repetition. Mr. Albert 
Bigelow Paine has taken Mark Twain’s 
“Innocents Abroad” as his remote, but 
acknowledged model, but his humor is 
somewhat monotonous, and never spar- 
kling. The Ship-Dwellers' will, however, 
serve about as well as many of its prede- 
cessors as a description of the voyage. 

Of Grace Maxine Stein’s Glimpses 
Around the World it will suffice to say 
that it is a superfluous book. It is ut- 
terly unimportant and hopelessly ama- 
teurish, both as a book of travel and as a 
piece of writing. Its pages are illum- 
ined here and there, however, by bits of 
completely unconscious humor. 

3ut the next volume of this medley, 





7Tue Suip-Dwetters. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. 8vo. $1.50 
net. 

SGLIMPSES AROUND THE WoRLD THROUGH THE Eyrs 
or a Younc American. By Grace Maxine Stein. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 8vo, 
$2 net. 
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Sport and Travel in the Far East’ cannot 
be criticised for dealing with trite scenes, 
Kashmier, Baltistan, the Malay jungle 
and New Zealand are not overrun with 
personally conducted tourists, and not all 
of us have had a shot at tiger, ibex, 
markhar or sharpu. Accordingly, we are 
all the more anxious to know just how to 
go about it to get a shot at them in case 
we happen upon them some time. Mr, 
Grew very appropriately introduces his 
book with Kipling’s lines, “Who hath 
smelt wood-smoke at. twilight? Who 
hath heard the birch-log burning? Who 
is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow ” for muth of his 
travel is in Kipling territory. He has 
nothing of the Kipling knack of pictur- 
esque description, but he writes clearly 
and to the point, and his eighty photo- 
graphs add interest to the narrative. 


Hunting with a camera and for birds 
rather than tigers will be more to the 
taste of most of us, and in this new sport 
we can have no better guide than Mr. 
Job.” Those who have admired the 
avian snapshots which have illustrated his 
former books have wondered how he got 
them. Here he tells the secret, in so far 
as such a secret can be told—that is, he 
gives full directions as to what camera 
to use, methods of approach, the proper 
exposure, etc. Mr. Job has the curious 
idea that live birds in the open are just 
as interesting as dead birds in the mu- 
seum and aims especially to interest 
young people at home or school in this 
study. 

Among the new summer books we 
find a volume by Thoreau, and quite 
properly to be so classed, altho it was 
written more than fifty years ago, for 
these Notes on New England Birds" 
have been gathered from the fourteen 
volumes of Thoreau’s “Journal.” Tho- 
reau has enticed more Americans into 
the woods than any other nature-lover, 
and this book will increase the number 
of his followers. A map of Concord 
and vicinity as it was in his time enables 
the disciple to retrace his woodland ram- 
bles. A few square miles is range 








*Sport AND TRAVEL IN THE Far East. By J. C. 
Grew. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3 net. 

“How to Stupy Birps. By Herbert K. Job. New 
York: Outing Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 

“Notes os New ENGLAND Birps. By Henry D. 


Thoreau. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 


enough for the study and recreation « 

a lifetime. Evidently, if we had the us 
of our eyes and legs as he had, \ 

would have less need for railroads ani! 
steamboats to bring us into strange an:| 
interesting scenes. 


a 
Garden Books 


Every summer, before the flowers 
bloom, we have the new garden books. 
This year is no exception, for we can 
now say of Americans, as Sir Thomas 
More said of Englishmen, “They set 
great store by their gardens.” The His- 
tory of Gardening in England’ is a most 
thoro and comprehensive account of 
English gardening, from the time of the 
Roman conquest to the present, and is 
the only work of reference on the sub- 
ject. Monastic gardens of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with 
their special features, are faithfully de- 
scribed; also gardens of the different 
reigns, from early Tudor gardens to the 
Victorian period, showing the various 
influences—Italian, Dutch and French. 
Much space is given to the influence of 
Le Notre and the question whether he 
really visited England. His plans were 
carried out by his nephew, Claude Des- 
gots, who did work for the Earl of Port- 
land. A careful account is given of the 
landscape gardening periods and the 
work of Kent and Brown, who was 
called Capability Brown, because he 
would always say a place had great capa- 
bilities. He hated a straight line and 
destroyed many noble avenues of trees 
to make his landscape gardens. In the 
nineteenth century the great advance in 
the variety of plants and vegetables is 
noted. Robert Fortune brought many 
flowers from China. India, Burma and 
Africa have all in this century sent a 
great supply of new plants and flowers. 
The later features of color effects and 
wild gardens, the opposite of landscape 
gardening, are fully described. This is 
an extremely valuable book, full of 
garden lore, written with literary fecl- 
ing, and does not lack poetic quotations. 
It is profusely illustrated with quaint 
pictures of old gardens, modern Vic- 


1Tue History oF GARDENING IN ENGLAND. By /ii¢ 
sags Evelyn Cecil. New York: E. P. Dutton & ‘0. 
3-50. 
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torian and Italian, and it even intro- 
duces the modern rock gardens. 

The practical information that the 
owner of trees needs Mr. Fernow gives 
in Care of Trees.’ The book begins with 
the nature and growth of trees, tells of 


SCUPPERNONG GRAPE, THE ARBOR VINE OF THE SOUTH. 
plate shows the noted scuppernongs of Roanoke Island, of which the origin is unknown, but which were 


hi 





grounds or parks. It is a useful prac- 
tical book, by a well-known authority. 
L. H. Bailey, professor of horticulture 
at Cornell University, has sent out 
“Cyclopedia 
This Man- 


many books besides his 
of American Horticulture.” 


. 


of great size more than one hundred years ago. 


From “Manual of Gardening.” 


their diseases, how to trim them and 
how to control parasites, with chapters 
on tree spraying and esthetic forestry. 
Nearly half of the book is given to the 
care and choice of trees for planting 


By L. H. Bailey. (Macmillan.) 


ual of Gardening’® is a condensed cyclo- 
pedia. It begins with plans for grounds, 
then gives care of soil, garden tools, 
tending and handling of plants, their 
protection from pests, lists of plants and 





_ |4e6 Care or Trees. By Bernhard E. Fernow. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2. 


SMaANUAL oF GaRDENING. By L. H. Bailey. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $2. 
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FAN PALM (Latania Borbonica). 


From “Indoor Gardening.” By 


vegetables. 
trated, so that one could almost do with- 
out any other gardener’s implement, 
Hower and seed catalogs. Altho Pro- 
fessor Bailey discourages carpet beds, 
he gives designs for them and lists of 
plants to fill them. At the end of the 
volume is a list of tasks that must be 
done for every month of the year. It is 
a very comprehensive manual. 

A Manual of Practical Farming" is 
written to aid the practical farmer’ and 
egriculturist. It treats of the care of 
the soil, tells how to raise the various 
crops, and giyes rules for crop rotation. 
The last half of the work is devoted to 
animal husbandry. Dairy cattle, the 
horse, the sheep and the pig are all fully 
treated. Different breeds of poultry are 
described, with the merits and demerits 
of each, and directions are also given 
for the care of orchards. 

In a practical way Indoor Gardening’ 
gives the information needed by one 
keeping house plants thru the winter. 
The soil; potting and repotting, fertil- 
izers, insect enemies, plant propagation 


: 4A Manvat or Practicat Farminc. By John Mc- 


Lennan, Ph. M. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 
SInpoor GarRpENING.. By Eben E. Rexford.  Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


The book is profusely illus- 


Eben E. Rexford. (Lippincott.) 

—almost everything connected wit): 
house plants is carefully treated. Direc- 
tions are given for watering plants, but 
no mention is made of the best time to 
water them in winter, which is just be- 
fore the greatest heat of the day, be- 
tween 11 and 12 o'clock. In summer 
plants are watered at night or in the 
early morning, so that the water will 
not be taken by the sun, but will feed 
the plant. Indoors in winter the water 
before midday discourages red spider 
and aphis, and the moist air at that time 
makes the daily temperature less vari- 
able. This book gives directions for the 
care of both the usual and the rare 
house plants. 


Among School Gardens* was written 
at the request of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and gives the history of 
school gardens. Henry Lincoln Clapp, 
master of the George Putnam School, 
Roxbury, was sent to Europe by the 
Boston Horticultural Society to study 
school gardens, and he started the first 
school garden of wild flowers, which 
still exists and has 150 native wild 





*AmoneG ScHoot GarDENS. 
M. Ph., Ph.D (Yaley. 


tion Committee, 


By M.- Louise Green 
New York: Charities Publica 
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plants. Different school gardens in the 

United States and the British Provinces 
are described, and directions are given 
for planning and cultivating school gar- 
dens, beginning with the care of the soil 
and the cost of equipment, with further 
instructions how to carry on these gar- 
dens. It is a book for teachers and is 
full of reliable information. It ends 
with a good arbor day hymn. 

The theory and use of children’s gar- 
dens are first treated, and then the 
writer of Children’s Gardens’ tells how 
to lay out gardens and how to teach and 
control from fifty to five hundred chil- 
dren at work in a garden. The book is 
useful and very practical, not only for 
teachers, but for parents who would like 
to train their children in garden work 
and wish to know the latest methods of 
teaching. Mr. Parsons dedicates the 
book to his mother, Mrs. Henry Parsons, 
founder of the first children’s school 
form in New York. The illustrations 
are from the author’s own school work. 

Little Gardens for Boys and Girls is 
a a good book to give an intelligent child 





" 1CHInDREN’s Gaapens FOR PLEASURE, Herta AND 
Epucation. By Henry G. Parsons. New York: Stur- 
gis & Walton Co. $1. 

SLittLe GaRDENS FoR Boys AND Giris. By Myrta 
Margaret Higgins. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co 
1.10, 
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who wishes to make a garden. It is not 
written for teachers, but for children. 
The parents had better also read it, for 
fear the child may grow more garden- 
wise than the parents; and read with it 
Mr. Parsons’s “Children’s Gardens,” 
which gives simple tools and methods. 


The ordinary botanical manual is not 
quite suited to the needs of the garden- 
lover. It has much in it that does not 
concern him, and at the same time it is 
far from adequate in its treatment of 
the complicated and perplexing varieties 
of cultivated plants. Harriet L. Keeler’s 
Our Garden ,Flowers’ is designed to 
supply this lack, giving carefully worded 
descriptions of all the annual and peren- 
nial flowering herbs commonly found in 
a hardy garden, some five hundred alto- 
gether. A conspicuous and important 
feature of the volume are the illustra- 
tions, 96 photographs and 186 drawings, 
both just what are needed for the identi- 
fication of the flowers described, not 
mere pretty pictures selected regardless 
of illustrative value, such as are too 
often found in “nature books.” 

After all this prose comes properly 


“*OuR Ganpex Firowers. A Popular Study of Their 
Native Lands, Life Histories and Structural Affilia: 
tions. By Harriet L. Keeler. New York: Chas. 
Scrilner’s Sons. $2. 





From “Among School Gardens.” By M. 














DOAN SCHOOL GARDEN, CLEVELAND, SHOWING CENTRAL ARBOR AND PERGOLA. 
Louise Greens. 


(Charities Pub. Committee.) 
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A YOUNG GARDENER WITH HER TOOLS. 


From “Little Gardens for 
Margaret Higgirs. 





Boys and Girls.” By Myrta 


(Houghton Mifflin.) 


THE CLOSE OF A PLANTING LESSON IN THE DE WITT CLINTON GARDEN. 
From “Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health and Education.” 


By Henry G. Parsons. 


poetry. In Praise of Gardens” begins 
with “Solomon’s Song,” Chaucer and 
Spenser, and ends with Kipling and 
Carman. Arbor Day,” the latest of 


THe Pratse cF GarpEeNs.. Compiled by Temple 
Scott. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 

MArsor Day. The History, Observance, Spirit and 
Significance, with Practical Selections on Tree Plant- 
ing ard Conservation and a Nature Anthology. Edited 
by Robert Haven Sciaufler. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $1. 





(Sturgis & Walton.) 


Schauffler’s “American Holidays” series 
contains a large number of brief selec- 
tions, both prose and verse, suitable for 
recitation on the tree festival. It shows 
how much good poetry is garden-grown 
that Mr. Bradley’s anthology,” about 
the same size and covering the saime 


@Tue GarveN Muse. Poems for Garden Lovers 
Selected by William Aspinwall Bradiey. New York 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.25. 
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field as Mr. Scott's, should have so few 
poems in common with it. 
& 


Woodland Paths. By Winthrop Packard. 


Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
$1.20. 


A lovable little book by a nature lover 
is Woodland Paths, in which every 
aspect of a New England spring has its 
place. The shy and reticent season 
needs a keen eye to discover its reluctant 
approach. Mr. Packard knows his 
woodland well, and it is a joy to wander 
along its vernal paths with so forest- 
wise a guide. He tells us about the 
birds and their ways; the wind and its 
uses ; the wild flowers and other shy folk 
of wood and field. His description of the 
fight of the blue heron and of the 
beauty of the flowering dogwood lingers 
in the memory as sweetly as a strain of 
gentle music. The author is wise about 
butterflies, too, and all the winged flocks 
that feed upon spring flower pastures 
flutter around him as he walks the 
woodpath with wide-open eyes. 


& 


Literary Notes 


...-The library of books on golf still in- 
creases with every season’s output of the pub- 
lishers. The most recent volume is by Mar- 
shall Whitlatch, who first considered golf only 
a pastime for mollycoddles, but was later won 
ovet by the charms of the game. The book 
gives general advice to the beginner, and also 
deals with the more technical features of golf. 
Illustrated with many photographs and dia- 
grams. (Outing Pub. Co. $2.) 

.... Tourists who wish to explore the lesser 
known parts of the Mediterranean coasts will 
find Bruce Miilard’s The Mediterranean 
Cruise (Putnam, $2.25) a convenient hand- 
book. It is half a guide and half a narrative 
of personal experiences in Morocco, Algeria, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece and the isl- 
ands, illustrated with numerous small half- 
tones and profusely and capriciously besprin- 
kled with black letter. 


__.+++The Scientific American Hand-Book of 
Travel, which appears just in time to catch the 
attention of the transatlantic tourist, is a 
heavy volume, quite too heavy to be taken 
literally as a “hand-book,”’ but packed full of 
miscellaneous information, much of it not to 
be found in the usual guides to Europe. A 
large part of it is devoted to the sea voyage, 
giving descriptions of ships, methods of navi- 
ation, cable codes, signals with color plates 
f lags, etc. Another novel feature is the ad- 
i € to automobilists, with maps of tours and 

regulations of ‘the different countries. 
London and Paris are the two cities de- 


scribed. In fact, it would take a good deal 
ot space merely to mention all the topics in- 
cluded, but the material has been picked up 
here and there and thrown together without 
any apparent order. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with half-tones and maps. (Munn 
& Co., New York, $2). 


s 
Pebbles 


Some are born good, some make good, and 
others are caught with the goods.—Life. 


Arter all, a woman who is devoted to 
church work doesn’t neglect her affairs as 
much as the man who is devoted to politics.— 
Atchison Globe. 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 
The mouse ran up the clock 
To the top he did climb, 
So he worked overtime, 
Hickory, dickory, dock! 
—Our Dumb: Animal]s, 


A HINT TO WRITERS. 

“Ar last,” said the ambitious young novel- 
ist, “I have written something that [ think 
will be accepted by the first magazine it is sent 
to.” 

“What is it?” his friend asked. 

“A check for a year’s subscription.”—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


Ancry Guest.—I shall certainly call the 
proprietor. 

Waitress.—Please don’t. 

A. G. (triumphant'y).—Oh; then you don’t 
want me to? ; 

Waitress.—It is nothing to me, but I’m 
afraid his wife wouldn’t like it. 

A. G.—Why not? 

Waitress—He’s dead.—The Hibbert Jour- 
nal. 


Mrs. Meney Bacs.—‘“I hear you have spent 
a great deal.of your time in Italy?” 

Mrs. Parvenu.—“Oh, yes, my dear; we're 
quite italicized.”—Princeton Tiger. 


Brtt.—I see by the thermometer that there 
is going to be a frost. 

Dill_—In that case we must do as they do 
in Alaska. 

Bill_—What, is that? 

Dill—Let it freeze—Chaparral. 


DISCREET. 

“May I—may I kiss you, dear?” 
Said he. 

“First I want one thing made clear, 
Said she. 


“Have you e’er kissed maid before, 
Or tried ?” 
o,” he answered—she was sure 
He lied. 


Then, with willing lips, she whis- 
Pered, “Well, 


Yes, you may, since you don’t kiss 
And tell."—Boston Transcript. 
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Bravest of the Brave 


“NEw occasions teach new duties” and 
modern inventions demand new forms of 
heroism. Those who soar in the air on 
canvas pinions and those who go down 
under the sea in ships must have the 
cool-headedness to cope with unprece- 
dented emergencies and the courage to 
meet death in strange guises. We believe 
that we cannot put this page to better use 
than to print in full the official report of 
Lieutenant-Commander Sakuma to his 
Government in regard to the sinking of 
the submarine boat under his command 
in Hiroshima Bay on April 15. Four- 
teen men were submerged in the steel 
trap; the water rising about their feet; 
the pumps useless; the electric lights 
out ; the air exhausted by their breathing 
and vitiated by the gasoline vapors and 
the electrolytic gases ; no hope of escape ; 
nothing to do but wait for death. They 
had not to wait long, for two hours and 
forty minutes after the vessel sank the 
last words of his report are traced by the 
failing hand of Lieutenant Sakuma. In 
the conning tower he sat, after it was 
seen that death was inevitable, and calm- 
ly noted the progress of events as a 
physician dying of an incurable disease 


may describe his symptoms up to the las 
moment for the benefit of science. Sak 
uma’s only worry appears to have bee 
lest the disaster should interfere wit! 
further experimentation with subma 
rines. We may be sure that it will nc 
so long as Japan breeds men of his tem 
per. 

But it should be, as he wished, an in 
centive to the improvement of subma 
rines so that such accidents may b 
avoided in the future. Extra valves and 
pumps might be provided to take th 
place of those broken or disabled as in 
this case. The air might be renewed by 
chemicals that absorb carbonic acid gas 
and give off oxygen. And methods of 
escape might be arranged, say thru the 
torpedo tubes, by which the crew might 
get a chance of life by rising to the sur- 
face. 

The Japanese Government gives out 
the report with the assurance that no al- 
terations have been made in it. The 
commander begins with an apology for 
the accident, taking upon himself all re- 
sponsibility. With true military punc- 
tilio he expresses the fear lest he may 
not get the names of his superior officers 
in the order of their rank. The list is 
not completed, for as he writes the name 
of “Captain Nakano” and notes the time 
he succumbs to suffocation. 

“Altho there is, indeed, no excuse to make 
for the sinking of His Imperial Majesty's 
Submarine No. 6, and for the doing away of 
subordinates thru my heedlessness, all on 
the boat have discharged their duties well and 
in everything acted calmly until death. Altho 
we are departing in pursuance of our duty to 
the State, the only regret we have is due to 
anxiety lest the men of the world may mis- 
understand the matter and that thereby a blow 
may be given to the future development of 
submarines. Gentlemen, we hope you will be 
increasingly diligent without misunderstandin® 
[the cause of this accident] -nd that you will 
devote your full strength to investigate ev- 
erything and so ensure the future develop 
ment of submarines. If this is done we shall 
have nothing to regret. 

“While going thru gasoline submarine 
exercise, we submerged too far and, when we 
attempted to shut the sluice valve, the chain 
gave way. Then we tried to close the sluice 
valve by hand, but it was then too late, the 
rear part filled with water and the boat sank 
at an angle of about 25 degrees. The boat 
rested on the bottom at an incline of about 13 
degrees. The switchboard beine under water, 
the electric lights gave out. Offensive gas de- 
veloped and respiration became difficult. At 
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about 10 a. m. on the 15th the boat sank and 
this offensive gas we endeavored to expel 
ie water with a hand pump. 

“As the vessel was being submerged, we ex- 
pelled the water from the main tank. The 
light having gone out the gauge cannot be 
seen, but we know that the water has been 
expelled from the main tank. We cannot use 
the electric current entirely. The electric 
liquid is overflowing but no salt water has en- 
tered, and chlorine gas has not developed. 
We only rely upon the hand pump now. 

“The above has been written under the light 
of the conning tower, when it was 11.45 
o'clock. We are now soaked by the water that 
has made its way in. Our clothes are pretty 
wet and we feel cold. 

“I had always been used to warn my ship- 
mates that their behavior should always 
be calm and cautious while brave, other- 
wise we could not hope for development and 
progress, and that, at the same time, one 
should not cultivate excessive caution lest the 
work should be retarded. People may be 
tempted to ridicule this after this failure, but 
1 am perfectly confident that my previous 
words have not been mistaken. 

“The depth gauge of the conning tower in- 
dicates 52, and despite the endeavor to expel 
the water, the pump stopped and did not work 
after 12 o'clock. The depth in this neigh- 
borhood being 10 fathoms, the reading may 
be correct. 

“The officers and men of submarines must 
be appointed from the bravest of the brave, 
or there will be annoyance in cases like this. 
Happily all the members of this crew have 
discharged their duties well, and I feel sat- 
isfied. 

“T have always expected death whenever I 
left my home, and therefore my will is already 
in the drawer at Karasaki. (This remark re- 
fers only to my private affairs, and it is not 
necessary. “essrs Taguchi and Asami please 
inform my father of this.) 

‘I respectfully beg to say to His Majesty, 

that I respectfully request that none of the 
families left by my subordinates shall suffer. 
fom only thing I am anxious about now is 
this. 
_ “Please convey my compliments to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen. (The order may not be 
proper.) Minister Saito, Vice-Admiral Shi- 
mamura, Vice-Admiral Fujii, Rear-Admiral 
Nawa, Vice-Admiral Yamashita, Rear-Admiral 
Narita. (Atmospheric pressure is increasing 
and I feel as if my tympanum were breaking.) 
Captain “Oguri, Captain Ide, Commander 
Matsumura (Junichi), Captain Matsumura 
(Riu), Commander Matsumura (Kiku)—my 
elder brother. Captain Funakoshi, Instructor 
Narita Kotaro, Instructor Ikuta Kokinji. 

“12.30 o’clock, respiration is extraordinarily 
difficult. ; 

“IT mean I am breathing gasoline. 
toxicated with gasoline. 

“Captain Nakano. 

“It 1s 12.40 o'clock.” 


So died Lieutenant-Commander Sa- 
kuma and his thirteen unnamed com- 


I am in- 
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panions. It was not in the passion of 
battle, when it seemed glorious to die 
for one’s country, but in time of peace, 
in the full flush of health, caught in the 
inevitable remorselessness of fate, lin- 
gering unseen, unsupported, uncomfort- 
ed, unpraised, till suffocation should ex- 
tinguish life. And yet no man flinched; 
all sank as Samurais, holding to the 
bushido of duty, as filling to the end 
their service to their country. And 
Commander Sakuma thought not of 
himself, scarcely even of his father, only 
of the honor and glory of Nippon. So, 
with the last gasping breath he made his 
dutiful report, and gave his word of 
courage, and his farewells. It is a rare 
and glorious record, but we have had 
other such of men dying imprisoned in 
mines, when rescue came too late; for 
human nature has in it something divine, 
and the nobly trained soul will show its 
divinity in extreme stress. Commander 
Sakuma’s plain record, how he and his 
men did their duty and died, goes round 
the world to hearten tested souls, and to 
prove that “simpleness and gentleness 
and honor’ are everywhere latent or 
patent in humanity, ready to appear in 
him, in war or peace, 

“Who had done his work and held his peace, 
and had no fear to die.” 


J 
The Ballinger Inquiry 


In the latter part of the Ballinger in- 
vestigation the original issues were laid 


‘aside, or obscured by a mass of testimony 


relating to the motives of various persons 
and to certain errors of procedure on the 
part of what may be called the defense. 
The purpose of the inquiry was to ascer- 
tain by an examination of the record and 
of witnesses whether Mr. Ballinger, as 
Secretary of the Interior, had been a 
competent and honest officer, serving 
faithfully the public interest. A strong 
man of unquestioned integrity is needed 
at the head of the Interior Department, 
a man committed to the policy of a just 
and reasonable conservation of those 
natural resources which are still under 
the control of the national Government. 
The investigation is finished and the 
arguments have been made. Secretary 
Ballinger has not been convicted, nor has 
he been vindicated. There was no evi- 
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dence that he had been corrupt, no proof 
that he had wrongfully diverted public 
land, or power sites, or coal deposits into 
private hands. On the other hand, there 
was no proof that he was properly quali- 
fied for the office he holds or for any 
place in the Cabinet. 

It is clear, we think, that he was not in 
sympathy with the earnest advocates of 
that policy of conservation which had 
been defined and supported by Mr. Taft’s 
predecessor and certain officers who 
worked with him. There was much in 
the record of Mr. Ballinger’s associations 
and conduct that tended to excite sus- 
picion that he was inclined to favor priv- 
ate interests rather than those of the pub- 
lic. There are some who think that he 
was restrained from favoring private in- 
terests only by the protests, complaints 
and charges which caused the dismissal 
of Glavis and Pinchot and led to this in- 
vestigation. But the record, as it stands, 
does not show that he served private in- 
terests by official action. The Secretary 
of the Interior should not be a man 
whose conduct at any time affords 
ground for suspicion that he is at heart 
inclined to sacrifice the interests of the 
people in any case in which those inter- 
ests are at variance with the claims or de- 
sires or projects of speculators or power- 
ful corporations. 

The verdict of a great many careful 
observers will probably be that Mr. Ball- 
inger’s conduct and associations afforded 
some ground for distrust, and that the 
investigation, while it has disclosed no 
actual wrongdoing on his part in his offi- 
cial capacity, has shown that he is not the 
right man for the place. If he had been 
the right man there would have been no 
controversy with Glavis or with Pinchot, 
both of whom, we are convinced, were 
faithful servants of the people, altho they 
may not always have acted wisely. If he 
had been properly qualified for his high 
office, Mr. Taft’s Administration would 
have escaped the somewhat disagreeable 
consequences of this investigation. For 
everybody knows that the Administration 
has suffered some discredit by reason of 
it, while all just and intelligent men also 
are confident that the President is surely 
faithful to the policies which the accusers 
of Mr. Ballinger earnestly defend. 

It is said that the Secretary will resign 
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after the committee reports shall have 
been made known. We hope this is true 
In all probability, those reports will say 
that he has been guilty of no corrupt or 
otherwise wrongful act, altho some mem 
bers of the committee will criticise his 
course. With such findings before the 
public he can afford to withdraw, and the 
Administration will be relieved by his re- 
tirement. Great care should be used in 
filling the vacancy, if one is to be made 
in this way. In appointing a new Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Taft should 
strive very earnestly to find the right 
man and to strengthen his Cabinet. Both 
the Cabinet and the Interior Department 
need a larger and better man than Mr. 
Ballinger. This investigation proves 
that the President has been poorly served 
by some of his official advisers. 

The investigation should lead Congress 
to pass the Administration’s land reform 
bills. In various ways it has shown the 
need of them. Not one of these bills has 
become a law. Our statutes relating to 
the public lands have long been out of 
date. Their character has suggested and 
promoted fraud. For the curious neglect 
by Congress of the reform bills at the 
present session there can be no satisfac. 
tory excuse. 

ed 


The Heresy Charge in the Gen- 
eral Assembly 


THE times change and we with them. 
The Presbyterian Church and all the 
other Churches have learned much since 
the great heresy trial which drove Pro- 
fessor Briggs to the Episcopal Church 
and Prof. Henry P. Smith to the Con- 
gregationalists. The charges brought 
against young Mr. Black, or, rather. 
against the presbytery which ordained 
him and the synod which approved, were 
more serious than those for whieh Pro- 
fessor Briggs was sacrificed. The young 
man was not ready to assert his belief 
in the virgin birth, nor in the miracle 
of Lazarus, nor in the physical resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ; and yet the General 
Assembly was not willing to have a trial, 
and the Judicial Commission to whom 
the case was referred unanimously re- 
ported—and the Assembly accepted it—- 
that no case had been made out, and 
allowed it to go that the young man 
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simply had a less degree of confidence in 
the virgin birth than in other essential 
doctrines. It is to be presumed that it 
was the same with the two other points, 
altho they were passed over in silence; 
but the Assembly warned presbyteries to 
be careful in examinations in future. 
But they will not in future feel obliged 
to exercise mcre stringency than did the 
General Assembly. 

This refusal to enter into a trial is not 
to be taken as a proof that any large 
number of Presbyterians doubt on these 
matters, as to which doubt is very nearly 
as serious as denial; but rather as evi- 
dence that they Icok on statements of 
doctrine as much less important than did 
their fathers. This is no day for dog- 
matic theology. We no longer repeat: 
“Which if a man do not believe, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” 
They are interested in duty much more 
than in belief. They generally believe in 
the virgin birth, but they do not care 
so much about it. 

And why should they? What is its 
importance? Let us come down to the 
radical, essential, basic essence of reli- 
What is it? Is it anything what- 


gion 
gion. 
ever that a man believes which will make 


him acceptable to God? Is it anything 
that a man believes about God, or about 
Jesus Christ, or about the atonement, or 
about heaven or hell? That is, is it any 
intellectual conclusion, based on good or 
bad reasons, taught by parents or books 
or preachers, or worked out for one’s 
self; or is it the attitude of the heart, the 
will, the character, the life? Is a man 
religious and saved because he believes 
just right, or approximately right, as to 
the triunity of the Godhead or the mirac- 
ulous birth of our Lord; or is it because 
he tries to live the life of God and of 
His Son Jesus Christ, or even tries to 
live a life of the character which we as- 
sign to God? The latter is the teaching 
of nine-tenths of the Bible, and is con- 
sistent with the other tenth. 

Now let us take the charge which the 
three accusers of their brethren brought 
against the Presbytery and the Synod of 
New York, They wept—or one of them 
id—because the young minister was not 
certain of the virgin birth! But how does 
anybody know? Because the Bible says 
s». But-how did Matthew and Luke 
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know? Why, because they had a special 
revelation on that point from the Holy 
Spirit. But how do you know they had 
any such special revelation? That is a 
question under discussion. We are be- 
lieving nowadays that the aythorship 
and credibility of the sixty-six books of 
the Bible must be tested just as much as 
any other good books, and by that test 
they must stand or fall. Matthew and 
Luke nowhere claim such a revelation. 
For aught we know they took it from 
the belief of the Church of their day, 
whether fact or not. They do‘not say 
that Mary ever told them the story. 
Joseph was dead, Zacharias was dead, 
Elizabeth was dead, Anna was dead, 
probably Mary died as much as fifty 
years before, and the brethren of Jesus 
did not believe on him. It is a perfectly 
fair thing for a Christian man to raise 
the question, and he may honestly re- 
main in doubt. He is very liable to re- 
main in doubt unless he has acquired a 
very stiff doctrine of inspiration. 

Now what will happen to him as a 
religious man, or a Christian man, if he 
lacks assurance as to the virgin birth? 
Certainly it need not make him love the 
less the character of Jesus Christ or the 
less follow his teachings. To us, as 
bearing on our character and life, it is 
perfectly indifferent whether Jesus had 
or had not a human father. Paul did 
not think enough of it to allude to it in 
his recorded teachings. Whether he 
knew of it or not we don’t know; his 
letters were written before the Gospels; 
and Mark and John and Peter and 
James and Jude say nothing about it. 
What they talked about was religion, 
about life and character. They would 
have us seek the mind that was in Jesus, 
that is, the character. That is what 
makes one a Christian. To be sure, we 
have all been taught the story of the 
miraculous conception, and the mira- 
cle does not seem incredible; but its 
evidence hangs on a doctrine of inspira- 
tion which may be doubted or denied; 
and no Church has the Christian right to 
reject a man who is not convinced of its 
truth. 

But that is not exactly the point here. 
The question is, Has one the Presby- 
terian right to expel a member or min- 
ister who doubts the virgin birth? Mr, 
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Black is a Presbyterian minister, was 
ordained by authority of a presbytery 
and synod. Are they to be rebuked? Is 
Mr. Black to be unfrocked for this un- 
certainty of mind? 

The answer depends on whether we 
hold the Presbyterian Church to repre- 
sent, where it exists, the Church of the 
living God, or a superior, selective sec- 
tion in that Church, which chooses to 
add conditions which would shut out 
many Christians. That is a view which 
many take of their denominations. They 
purposely exclude many whom they 
know Christ would accept. That prin- 
ciple appears to us flagrantly arrogant, 
if not profane. But the rules of the 
Presbyterian Church do not require one 
to adopt it. No member is required to 
believe in the virgin birth; no elder and 
no minister. He is asked only to say 
that he receives the Confession of Faith 
of the Church “as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” That is generous and broad. 
The Presbyterian Confession of Faith, 
the old one or the new one, “contains” 
the teachings of the Holy Scriptures, 
and more, too. It tells us what authority 
to put on its own conclusions when it 
says: 

“All synods or councils since the Apostles’ 
times, whether general or particular, may err, 
and many have erred; therefore they are not 
to be made the rule of faith or practice, but 
to ke used as a help in both.” 

That is very wise. This Westminster 
Confession of Faith was drawn up by 
such a particular council, and is “not to 
be made the rule of faith or practice,” 
but is to be used under the enlightened 
wisdom of the Church. It is now an 
ancient and obsolescent document, and 
any one has the right to wrap it up 
reverently, and label it and pack it away 
in the ecclesiastical deposit vault, like 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
Church. 

Yet there is a deeper principle in- 
volved than that of the documentary 
interpretation of this outworn Confes- 
sion. In a Church, in an ecclesiastical 
court, has any man a right to set up a 
barrier between a Christian man and his 
Christ? We cannot believe it. Is he 
trying to live the life of Christ, and is 
he teaching others to live that same life? 
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that is the question. If so, if he is cast- 
ing out devils, then forbid him not. T: 
forbid him is presumption, is arrogance 
is blasphemy. The curse of God will b 
on any Church which refuses to allow 
new light to come from the Word of 
God, from the Holy Spirit, aiding all th« 
honest investigations of earnest scholars 
The accusers before the General Assem- 
bly attacked the higher criticism as the 
source of all this prevailing heresy 
Then they attacked study, investigation. 
reason. They fear light, they would shut 
it out. Even within the Church it is best 
to let Truth and Error grapple. “Wh 
ever knew Truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter? Her confut 
ing is the best and sanest suppressing.” 
Those who seek for wisdom as for hid 
treasures will find it; but it is stark 
blindness to be gazing everlastingly at 
the beacon light of Zwingli and Calvin. 
They are the troublers and dividers of 
Israel, who forbid the comprehensive 
unity of various views, and would shut 
us up to “the forced and outward union 
of cold and neutral, but inwardly divid 
ed minds.” 
& 


Princeton’s Opportunity 


For a “quiet country college” Prince- 


ton is an exciting place. Life there is as 
full of dramatic surprises as the plots of 
a Triangle Club librettist. A few weeks 
ago the outside world felt itself called 
upon to condole with the university over 
the withdrawal of the half million that 
Mr. Procter offered for a graduate col- 
lege. Today it is moved to congratulate 
the university on a bequest from the late 
Mr. Wyman of many times that amount 
for the same purpose. Then it looked a: 
tho Dean West would never have a 
chance to carry out his long cherished 
plans for a residential graduate school of 
a unique type. Now he is one of the two 
trustees who have control of a fortune 
given to the university for that express 
purpose. ' 
Whatever may be surmised about what 
sort of a graduate school Mr. Procter in- 
tended to promote by his gift, it seems 
clear that Mr. Wyman was inspired h\ 
Dean West’s ideal and wished his mone\ 
to go toward carrying it out. The will 
provides that the estate shall be devoted to 
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“the Graduate College or the proposed 
Graduate College which the 
trustees of said university have devised 
and sanctioned and are now carrying into 
effect,” in such ways as the trustees of 
the estate “may deem best and expedi- 
ent.” 

The peculiar wording of this and other 
clauses of the will brings up again in an 
intensified form all of the questions 
which have been threshed out, or over, in 
the controversial literature of the past 
few months, the questions of how far 
Dean West’s plan has been officially 
sanctioned by the university authorities, 
of how far the present Meyrick residence 
for graduates is to be regarded as carry- 
ing that plan into effect, and how far it 
is proper for a university to accept gifts 
“which takes the educational policy of 
the university out of the hands of the 
trustees and faculty and permit it to be 
determined by those who give money,” 
to quote President Wilson’s words. 

But the discussion has been too much 
befogged by verbal quibbles and appeals 
to abstract principles on both sides, so it 
is greatly to be hoped that this bequest 
will be administered and received in a 


liberal spirit, tolerant of apparently con- 


flicting ideals. To be sure, the Wyman 
gift cannot be withdrawn, like the Proc- 
ter gift, because of offense at the ques- 
tioning of its terms, but if ever the law- 
yers should be called upon to interpret 
the wording of the will there would not 
be enough left of the estate to quarrel 
about. As it is there is enough of 
it to provide, not only for the lux- 
uries, but also for the necessities of 
a graduate college. In his idyllic pic- 
ture of “The Proposed Graduate College 
of Princeton University,” Dean West 
estimated the cost of the project at three 
million dollars, distributed as follows: 
I, Endowment for professorships, (fif- 
teen professors at $5,000), $1,775,000; 
II, endowment for fellowships (forty 
fellows at $500), $500,000; III, build- 
ings, $600,000; IV, reserve fund, $125,- 
ooo. The Wyman estate will probably 
be sufficient to enable Dean West to 
carry out his plan even more lavishly 
than he dared to dream, and also to pro- 
vide the things that other members of 
the faculty believe should come before 
ivied walls and carved oak paneling. 
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Dean West’s ideal of a selected and se- 
cluded group of scholars, devoting them- 
selves exclusively to non-utilitarian 
studies, does not seem to us as the best 
of all possible graduate colleges, but we 
do not see in it so much danger as some 
do. Gothic architecture does not per Se 
interfere with investigation even in the 
most modern fields. Cambridge’s leader- 
ship in radio-active research is proof of 
this. The location of the buildings is as 
unimportant as their style of architecture. 
The right kind of students will walk as 
far to their laboratories as they will to 
play golf, and the right kind of profes- 
sors ‘will draw them to Princeton even if 
they have to live together and dine in full 
academic dress every night in front of 
the High Table. These favored fellows 
inay indeed become habituated to a too 
luxurious style of living, but they will 
have a chance to get over it when they 
get appointed to such positions as the 
Chair of French and Natural Science in 
the Masonic University of Smith Center, 
Va. 

Dean West would limit the number of 
students in the graduate college to one 
hundred, which is less than a tenth the 
number Columbia now has. This might 
be desirable if as he assumes the Master 
and Council of the College were wise 
enough to select the fittest. But he is not 
at all clear on how they are to be selected 
and we doubt the competency of any men 
to determine which students will make 
the best use of such training in the 
course of their lives. Consequently we 
believe that the open-door policy of the 
State universities is likely to do the great- 
est good to the community. 

But there is need in America for many 
different kinds of colleges, and at any 
rate such details are not to be decided in 
advance. They must be worked out 
gradually by the faculty as the institu- 
tion develops. Hitherto the alumni have 
had too much and the faculty too little to 
say about how the university should be 
run. If the graduate school has any 
vitality in itself it will burst any restric- 
tions that bind it too straightly. But that 
Dean West was wise in putting his as- 
pirations into concrete form is shown by 
the outcome. A project for a graduate 
school, which, however, did not include 
the residential feature, was drawn up and 
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approved in 1896 during the administra- 
tion of President Patton, but the com- 
mittee in charge of it was not able to se- 
cure an endowment. But the handsome 
volume in which Dean West described 
and illustrated his ideal of a residential 
graduate college caught the fancy of the 
rich alumni and since 1903 the money 
has come rolling in. Princeton has now 
the opportunity to become a full grown 
university in every sense of the word. 
Soon we shall see, whether upon the golf 
links or elsewhere it matters little, a 
group of buildings that will rival those of 
the old campus; a Cleveland tower, a 
John R. Thomson dormitory, a Wyman 
quadrangle, and, let us hope, a Procter 
refectory. ? 


A Thriftless Generation 


One of the dominant traits of the 
American people before the Civil War 
was thrift. A majority of all families 
practised economy, and studied it as an 
art. Children were brought up to think 
about it. The sayings of Poor Richard 
were dinned into their ears. Thrift was 
not only everywhere in evidence, it was 
obtrusive and obtruded. 

With thrift in money matters went a 
controlling sense of the value of time 
and of the importance of self-improve- 
ment. Idleness and loafing, even frivo- 
lous employments, were looked upon as 
serious vices which no respectable family 
could tolerate. Children were expected 
when not at work to read for informa- 
tion rather than for amusement. Books 
were relatively few; but the few were 
usually of a serious sort, and were read 
thru many times. Novel reading was not 
encouraged, and often was firmly dis- 
couraged. The theater was rather gen- 
erally thought objectionable. 

This serious view of life was itself the 
product of a hard struggle for existence. 
One of these days the economic inter- 
pretation of history will enable us to un- 
derstand better than we have compre- 
hended hitherto how the Puritan creed 
was shaped by the circumstances of the 
six days of toil, as well as by the seventh 
day of church going. Probably, in many 
instances, its precepts were pushed too 
far in practical application. Life was 
often more hard and barren than eco- 


nomic necessity or moral well-being de 
manded. 

But reaction has gone too far. Th: 
American people of today are thriftles 
and extravagant in their economic affair 
and, what is far worse, they are waste 
ful of time and energy. We have be 
come amusement mad, and, as an entire 
ly natural consequence, our amusement: 
have to an increasing extent becom« 
senseless and vulgar. Our reading mat 
ter in larger and larger proportion has 
become a pandering to sensation. It ap- 
peals to appetites that get more and more 
jaded. The publishers hesitate to accept 
books of intellectual value. The theaters 
are afraid of plays that appeal to critical 
tastes and call for serious artistic effort. 
But vaudeville programs, “shows” and 
moving pictures multiply prodigiously 
and attract their tens of thousands. Mul- 
titudes af boys and men not only watch 
ball games day after day, but stand idly 
about the newspaper bulletins watching 
the “score.” These are but examples, 
among hundreds, of the ways in which 
the people get rid of time that if devoted, 
even in some small part, to self-improve- 
ment would make us a nation of mental 
and moral power. 

Combined with this waste of time and 
resources is a tendency that enormously 
impairs our effectiveness as a democratic 
community. “Education” is a national 
fad. Never has educational machinery 
been so elaborate, and never has _ the 
“plant” been worked at such a high pres- 
sure. Yet every teacher, from the pri- 
mary to the university grades, complains 
of the amazing intellectual poverty of his 
pupils. They have no fund of general 
information. Their mental efforts have 
been concentrated upon prescribed tasks 
with examinations in view. They have 
not read widely and consecutively. Se- 
lections and fragments constitute their 
acquaintance with literature and science. 

To a great extent this tendency may 
be accounted for by the intensity of the 
struggle to win a place in the world 
where income may be earned by some 
kind of “brain work.” To become a sal- 
aried teacher or public employee, to get 
on the staff of a newspaper, to write for 
the magazines, or to obtain a foothold in 
a profession, is the ambition of most of 
the hundreds of thousands of young peo 
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ple who are “getting an education.’” So 
they concentrate their efforts upon the 
studies that “count.” They are not in 
school or college because they have a 
thirst for knowledge. It is safe to say 
that 75 per cent. of them are not even in- 
terested in knowledge except as a means 
to a practical end. 

The net result of these two tendencies 
in combination, the tendency, namely, to 
seek only specialized knowledge, and the 
tendency to waste in idleness and upon 
inane amusements the time and strength 
that might be employed in self-improve- 
ment, is that astonishing superficiality of 
view and that ineffectiveness in public 
co-operation which are disclosed by all 
investigations of misdemeanor in busi- 
ness and political life. Astonishing ig- 
norance of what human experience has 
over and over demonstrated, inability to 
distinguish between imposture and 
achievement—as in the case of Cook and 
Peary—readiness to believe in the “su- 
pernormal” powers of any vulgar pre- 
tender, faith in the most barefaced swin- 
dles offered by promoters, and inability 
to “get together” in public co-operation 
for the conservation of the people’s re- 
sources, or-for the carrying on of effi- 
cient and economical government, are 
some of the consequences we stupidly ac- 
cept of our badly directed educational 
efforts and our disgraceful waste of time. 

It is idle to expect that we shall rad- 
ically improve our polity and our public 
policy until we once more take up seri- 
ously the art of training children and 
youth in mental, moral and economic 
thrift. 

a 


Relief for the 
Dumb Consumer 


passed by the Cana- 
dian Parliament which 
is destined to be carefully studied thru- 
out the world. It is entitled “An Act to 
Provide for the Investigation of Com- 
bines, Monopolies, Trusts and Mergers,” 
and is the first practical recognition, as 
far as we know, of the fact that the 
consumer has some rights in the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. The 
bill was introduced as a Government 
measure by the Minister of Labor, Mr. 
Mackenzie King. The idea was sug- 
gested to him by the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act, which has already proved such 
a success in settling Canadian labor dis- 


- 


A bill has just been 


putes, and which President Eliot has 
characterized as one of the most impor- 
tant laws ever enacted in the New 
World. The present act provides, in 
brief, that any six or more British sub- 
jects who believe that a monopoly or 
combine exists to the detriment of the 
consumers can apply to a judge, who 
thereupon calls a hearing of the plaintiffs 
and defendants, and if it appears to him 
that an investigation ought to be held, he 
calls upon the Minister of Labor to draft 
a board of three members, one elected 
by the plaintiffs, one by the defendants, 
and the third by the two thus chosen, 
unless they fail to agree, when the Min- 
ister of Labor appoints him. This board 
has the usual powers of a court of law 
to summon witnesses, administer oaths, 
etc. After hearing the case, the board 
submits its report in writing, which is 
published in the ofhcial Canada Gazette 
and given to any other paper that wants 
it. Whenever the award shows that the 
trust or combine has been extorting 
monopoly prices or taking advantage of 
competing manufacturers or dealers at 
the expense of the consumer, the Gover- 
nor in Council has the power to remove 
the tariff from the trust’s goods or re- 
voke its patents; and if the trust or 
monopoly continues to offend after a 
judgment against it, a fine of $1,000 a 
day is imposed. We commend this bill 
to the attention of the American people, 
and advise them to look more frequently 
than they have in the past to Canada, 
South Africa and Australasia, in order 
to learn the latest experiments in these 
thriving British colonies, whicli are now 
the most important political and socio- 
logical laboratories of the world. 
& 

Again and again 

the President has 

been obliged to 
correct the blunders of his friends. It 
was a most ill-advised attack which Mr. 
Tawnev wade on the Southern Congres: 
men who had voted against an increase 
in the appropriation for the President’s 
traveling expenses. It was a charge of 
inhospitality and ingratitude and was 
properly resented. Then the President 
was obliged to express his deep pain at 
such a charge and to deny its justice and 
to declare that he could not regard any 
courtesies to him or from him as binding 


President Taft’s 
Indiscreet Defenders 
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any Representative to support him. 
Equally the President had to disavow the 
statements made for him by his own 
private secretary in the matter of the 
Lawler memorandum. He admitted fully 
and with frank detail what his secretary 
had denied, and it was not an agreeable 
thing to have to do. Then follows the 
resignation of the private secretary, for 
reasons of “health,” and his appointment 
as Minister to Morocco. It would not be 
difficult to show that the President has 
found in his own Cabinet quite as unwise 
advisers. When he breaks away from 
them he is surer to be right. 


a 

The difficulties of tak- 
Census Troubles ing a census are innu- 

merable. Any one who 
has seen the inside working of the basic 
recording might be excused for doubting 
the value of the final summation. Only 
the most intelligent farmers are able to 
more than approximate the facts about 
crops. When a farmer goes into bank- 
ruptcy, it is almost always owing to the 
fact that he has not known his financial 
standing. A mortgage trips him up on 
account of two bad years in wheat or 
corn, or in strawberries or small fruits. 
What answer can be given as tothe num- 
ber of improved acres, where three- 
fourths of the farm is in pine, which is 
more valuable than any tilled crop? How 
many farmers or others can tell the value 
of their own buildings? In the vegeta- 
ble garden it is almost absurd to ask the 
number of acres given to sweet corn or 
beans or peas; or the quantity of each 
produced, altho enough has been gath- 
ered abundantly to feed the family. In 
the family enumeration, the first question 
demands a reply as to who is the head 
of the family. Does a man always know 
positively that he is the head of the 
establishment? One of the most difficult 
duties of life is to remember the ages 
and names of a good-sized family of 
children, where each one was born, and 
more of this family lore. One enumer- 
ator tells of a Pike family which report- 
ed twenty-two children; but neither the 
father or his spouse could give all their 
names or their ages. Another enumer- 
ator recounts a list of replies that were 
surely puzzling ; one woman, “fifty years 
old, came to this country in 1842.” How- 
ever, a census we must have, and with 


all the figures before us we must guess 
as shrewdly as we can as to the facts 
We shall get the average of wheat with 
in a few thousand, and can have a good 
guess as to the exact population; mino1 
detail must be taken cum grano salis. 
s 

The Higher Education Asso- 
ciation, that was formed in 
1909, under advice of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, has made its first re- 
port. It points out that until less than a 
hundred years ago—in fact till about 
1848 or 1850, our colleges were con- 
ducted with special reference to a com- 
bined moral and mental growth. The 
laws of Yale as well as most of the other 
colleges bore upon moral conduct instead 
of class-room marking. Moral character 
was demanded everywhere, and steps 
were taken to secure it. At Yale every 
candidate signed this agreement, “On 
condition of being admitted as a student 
of Yale College, I promise on my faith 
and honor that I will avoid using pro- 
fane language, and all indecent, disorder- 
ly behavior,” and there was something 
more of the same nature. The modern 
catalog differs from the old catalog in 
being a treatise on marks and the mark- 
ing system. Each student is allowed a 
certain number of cuts and flunks, but if 
he oversteps the number generously al- 
lowed him, he is in danger of expulsion. 
The committee complains in its report 
that the college of today, in arriving at 
diploma values, neglects entirely the 
community and home planes of educa- 
tion, and the fact that the young man is 
being trained for citizenship: 

“The American colleges have needlessly 
abandoned organic connection with the home 
and community, and concentrated their official 
notice upon classroom work.” 

The college might and should officially 
use a clean and stimulating home life, in 
the creation of high ideals in the college 
home, and afterward in the family. The 
institution has, however, allowed the pen- 
dulum to swing clear away from this to 
class-room work and grade examinations. 
We have recently heard one of the ablest 
and best of American educators assert 
directly that the college faculty has “no 
concern whatever with the behavior of 
the students or their character” ; its pur- 
pose being purely scholastic. This might 
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be well enough, if it were not true that 
substitutes are surely found. Athletics, 
which now constitute a very large part 
of college work, and a very influential 
part in character making, are entirely cut 
from the curriculum. The Higher Edu- 
‘cation Association believes that, without 
affecting at all the scholarly efficiency oi 
a college course, at least to its detriment, 
official value could be placed on personal 
worth, and less official notice taken of 
diploma values and marks. The purpose 
of the association will be to improve 
higher education thruout the United 
States; especially in the department of 
the student life—to do everything neces- 
sary to place our colleges on a basis that 
recognizes moral and civic purpose in 
education. 
a 

There is a dis- 
agreeable _ theo- 
logical trouble 
brewing among the British Congrega- 
tionalists. The Rev. R. J. Campbell is 


Principal Forsyth and 
Mr. Campbell 


pastor of the City Temple in London 
and successor of Dr. Joseph Parker. He 
is one of the ablest London preachers 


and his people are devoted to him. But 
he has peculiar liberal views as to the 
philosophy of the atonement, and h: has 
a special doctrine of divine immanence 
which gives vent at times to startiing 
expressions. At the same time he is a 
devout preacher of Christian duty. But 
Principal Forsyth and Dr. Jowett and 
Dr. Campbell Morgan have criticised 
him as heretical, and Professor Forsyth 
has particularly devoted himself of late 
to emphasizing the points of difference 
against him. At last Mr. Campbell has 
got provoked, and he has written a letter 
to the secretary of the Congregational 
Union. He wants to know what it means 
that for some years, while at its meet- 
ings the Union constantly uses his 
church, it excludes him from its plat- 
form. Further, Principal Forsyth and 
Dr. Campbell Morgan had accused him 
of “making use of the name, the credit 
and the funds of the denomination while 
denying its faith,” and reproached him 
for not withdrawing from it of his own 
accord. He now asks if the Congrega- 
tional Union wishes him to withdraw 
from its membership. He asks the priv- 
ilege before the Union, in his own pul- 
pit, to ask that question, and he says that 
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if either the committee or the assembly 
shall say frankly and definitely that his 
withdrawal is desired he will withdraw 
without demur, but not from his pas- 
torate, where his people wish him to re- 
main. This is a challenge, but the Union 
very properly declines to accept it. We 
have noticed for a long while that Prin- 
cipal Forsyth has been active in this at- 
tack. 
& 

The political views of the King are 
carefully guarded from publication, even 
when known; but the London Church 
Times has the temerity to make this 
statement about King Edward : 

“It is no secret that King Edward did his 
utmost to secure the passing of the Education 
Bill of 1906. He failed, and we are glad that 
he failed, but we do not the less respect his 
efforts. Failing, he showed no trace of sore- 
ness. He had the kingly quality of yielding 
gracefully—the quality which alone makes 
kingship possible.” 
This public statement greatly pleases the 
Nonconformists, in whose favor was 
the Education Bill, whose rejection by 
the Lords was the beginning of the seri- 
ous attack on their prerogative. And 
now the British Weekly, the Noncon- 
formist organ,encouraged by this avowal, 
tells us that it is well known that “the 
King did his very best to secure the pass- 
ing of the budget by the House of 
Lords.” 

a 

On the English precedent Senator 
Lorimer, of Illinois, would resign. A 
member of Parliament’s seat is declared 
vacant because his brother spent more 
money for carriages to take voters to the 
polls than the law allows, altho the can- 
didate himself was not aware of it. In 
Senator Lorimer’s case it is proved by 
confession that members of the legisla- 
ture were bribed to vote for him. It is 
to be presumed that he gave consider- 
able of his own money to agents, and 
very likely his money went for the brib- 
ing, altho he was not informed at the 
time of the purchase of votes. He will 
have to be held responsible for the acts 
of his agents. We are assuming that 
one who confesses that he was bribed 
tells the truth. 

& 

Some beggar must have died on the 

night of the 18th. For Shakespeare says, 


“When beggars die there are no comets 
” 
seen. 
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New Medico-Actuarial Mortality 
Investigation 


Ar a recent meeting of the Actuarial! 
Society of America, held at the Hotel 
Astor, steps were taken to inaugurate a 
new system of judging whether or not a 
prospect is a good or bad risk. When the 
results of the New Medico-Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation are adopted, as they 
probably will be by all the big companies 
in the United States and Canada, people 
who seek policies will not all be judged 
alike. In the past this has been more or 
less the case. Under the new system a 
man seeking to obtain a policy will be 
judged according to his method of live- 
lihood and its hazards, or the peculiarity 
of h’s family history, and the hazards of 
heredity, will be classified in a special 
way. It is proposed to create about 145 
special classes, for each of which there 
will be a different premium. The healthy 
editor, for example, will pay a different 
premium from the healthy saloon keeper. 
The policy seeker who has had two 
deaths among his near ancestors from 
tuberculosis will have to pay a different 
premium from the policy seeker whose 
family tree contains a similar record with 
regard to cancer or Bright’s disease. 
Statistics for these special risks have 
been'in preparation during the past year 
by a committee of the chief actuaries of 
the leading life insurance companies. 
These investigations will be basic in the 
statistical investigations which the com- 
mittee proposes to continue. Before its 
labors are finished every profession and 
every common medical history will have 
been studied and rated. The investiga- 
tion to which reference is here made is 
the greatest step toward still further re- 
ducing life insurance to an exact science 
that has been taken in a generation. At 
the meeting of the Actuarial Society at 
the Hotel Astor, Arthur Hunter, the 
secretary of the joint committee, re- 
ported progress and gave an explanation 
of the extent of the investigation so far 
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made. Questions raised by actuaries i: 


regard to controversial points were an- 


swered by him. In this connection it i 
also intended to investigate the mortal 
ity among women; four groups havin: 
been selected, namely: One, spinsters: 
two, widows; three, married women 
with husband beneficiaries; four, mar 
ried women with beneficiaries other than 
husbands. One of the most importan: 
results of the investigation, according to 
expectation, will be the department of : 
new standard table of hights ani 
weights ; a special point will be made oi 
obtaining the mortality among those who 
are more than 25 per cent. over we’ght 
or more than 15 per cent. under weight. 
It is now éxpected that the desired data 
will be in hand by June, 1911. Those 
in immediate charge of this investigation 
are: Dr. H. Willard, Dr. O. H. Rogers. 
Dr. B. Symones, Dr. E. W. Dwight. 
John K. Gore, of the Prudential; A. A. 
Welch, of the Pheenix Mutual; E. E. 
Rhodes, of the Mutual Benefit, and 
Arthur Hunter, of the New York Life, 
secretary. 
s 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 


WHEN an insurance company cele 
brates the rooth anniversary of its birth 
it shows conservative management ani 
makes it most fitting to extend congrat- 


ulations. We therefore congratulate the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., whose original charter 
was granted at thé. May session of the 
General Assembly of Connecticut in 
1810. The company began doing busi- 
ness in August of the ‘same year, and i: 
consequently now 100 years old. The 
first president was Nathaniel Terry ani 
Walter Mitchell was its first secretary. 
The company’s charter authorized a cap)- 


ital of $150,000; in 1853 the company « 


was authorized to increase its capital to 
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a sum not exceeding $300,000. By later 
ainendments the authorized capital was 
increased to $3,000,000, and in 1906 the 
paid up capital was increased to $2,000,- 
000. Since the Chicago fire of 1871, at 
which time the losses of the Hartford 
reached approximately $2,000,000, the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company has 
ranked as the oldest stock insurance 
company in the State of Connecticut. 
The first policy issued by the company 
covered a builder’s risk of $4,000 for 
three months at 12% cents. Nathaniel 
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is interesting to note that not a single 
loss occurred during the first year of the 
company’s life, and for-the next three 
they amounted all told to only $421.84. 
From April, 1820, to November, 1823, 
the total losses were $66.25. Altho one 
or two agents had been appointed at 
other places several years earlier, it may 
be stated that the first agent of the Hart- 
ford in New York was appointed in 
1821, and his name was Anson G., 
Phelps, afterward well known as a 
philanthropist, and as the head of the 
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Terry was succeeded as president by 
Eliphalet Terry, who served until 1849; 
Hezekiah Huntington was then elected 
and held the office until 1864, when T. 
C. Allyn became the president and con- 
tinued in that position until 1867, when 
he was succeeded by George L. Chase, 
the father of Charles E. Chase, who now 
occupies the office. During the years of 
his presidency the late George L. Chase 
worked early and late, and the reputation 
of the Hartford Fire in -the United 
States is largely due to his efforts. It 


house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. The An- 
sonia, one of the largest hotels in New 
York City, is named after Mr. Phelps, 
and is owned by his grandson. In the 
company’s statement as of January 1, 
1910, the total assets were shown to be 
$23,035,700, with a net surplus of $5,- 
713,748. The present board of officers 
includes Charles E. Chase, president; 
Richard M. Bissell, vice-president -and 
underwriting manager ; J. W. G. Cofran, 


vice-president, and Thomas Turnbull, 
secretary. 
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The Loan to China 


At last the controversy about the pro- 
jected railway loan to China is ended, 
and an agreement admitting bankers of 
the United States has been signed. The 
loan as originally planned was to be 
$27,500,000, and the money was to be 
supplied by syndicates of English, Ger- 
man and French bankers. Our Govern- 
ment asked that American bankers 
should be allowed to participate. China 
was willing, but the European syndi- 
cates, probably with the support of their 
Governments, objected. The loan car- 
ried with it the construction of the pro- 
jected roads and supplies of material. 
Owing to the continued pressure of our 
Government, the American bankers (un- 
derstood to be J. P. Morgan & Co.. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the National City 
Bank and the First National Bank) are 
to have one-fourth of a loan of $30,000,- 
000, together with a share in the con- 
struction and in the furnishing of mate- 
rial. Our Government has been criti- 
cised for using the force of national 
diplomacy in support of the claims of 
bankers. But this is not merely a finan- 
cial transaction. The purely financial 
profits will not be large. The trade of 
this country with China, and the influ- 
ence of the United States in China. are 
involved. Altho there is local opposition 
there to the use of any foreign capital, 
the Chinese Government welcomes 
American participation in the railway 
project, know ng that the United States 
has no territorial claims or designs to 
promote. It is fortunate that the syndi- 
cate of American bankers is one whose 
power and resources are exceptionally 
great. No other group could be found 
that would so clearly represent both at 
home and abroad the extent and force 
of American capital. 

ed 
Rising Wages 

Tue president of the telegraphers’ 
union said last week that the increase of 
wages recently granted to railway teleg- 
raphers amounted to $1,000,000 a year. 
This .part of the unward movement of 
wages has been overlooked by many. By 
the oped of June substantially all of the 
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inereases for the year will have been 
made, and the amount per annum can 
then be estimated. The total will sur- 
prise those who have not followed care- 
fully the current reports of wave 
changes. Probably the average addition 
will be about 6 per cent. Changes re- 
ported last week are mentioned below ; 

International Paper. Company, 25 mills, 
5,700 men,-increase of 5 per cent., 8 hours, no 
Sunday work; St. Louis Terminal Company, 
6,000 men, voluntary increase of § per cent.; 
Washburn-Crosby Flour Company, 2,000 men, 
voluntary addition of 8 per cent.; Kansas 
miners, 3,500, 5% per cent.; Illinois miners, 
4,000, about 5% per cent.; brick companies, 
Fishkill, N. Y., 1,400 men, by strike, about 5 
per cent: 

In many instances the gains of em- 
ployees are not fully measured by the in- 
crease of pay. Hours have been re- 
duced. The Steel Corporation, employ- 
ing 220,000 men, has undertaken to elim- 
inate Sunday work so far as possible. A 
committee was appointed by the Iron 
and Steel Institute last week to work for 
a six-day week thruout the iron and steel 
industry. The tendency of such com- 
mendable reforms and of the increase of 
wages is to add something to the cost of 
production and the price of products. 

& 

....-Chicago offered bonds at 4% per 
cent. last week, but all the bids were be- 
low par, and no award was made. 

....The rate of interest realized last 
year on Harvard University’s invest- 
ments ($22,716,759) was 4% per cent. 


....Since the beginning of last year 
the Attorney-General of New York has 
collected $40,000,000 of overdue special 


franchise taxes. The amount 
collected is $6,000,000. 


...-The United States Radiator Com- 
pany is a new combination of severa! 
manufacturing companies. R. J. Gross. 
of Dunkirk, N. Y., is president. The 
capital is $4,000,000 common stock and 
$4,000,000 preferred. 

...-A long and searching inquiry has 
been made by the Department of Justice 
concerning conditions in the lumber 
trade, to ascertain whether they call for 
proceedings under the Anti-Trust law. 
The results have not been made known. 
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